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MODERN biblical science has brought to light, and empha- 
sized in its investigations, the distinction between what is 
‘‘history”’ and what is ‘ historical” in Biblical Literature. 
Pseudo-science claims with loud voice that the Bible has 
nothing ‘‘historical” about it, that it is all unhistorical and 
untrustworthy legend. Pseudo-orthodoxy shrieks out its 
challenge in declaring that the biblical accounts are down- 
right ‘‘history,” as much so, more so, than the works of 
Thucydides, Ranke or Gardiner. The earnest investigator 
studies both declarations and the facts which attest them. 
He sees some truth in both series of facts and is confused by 
the opposing claims. Biblical Science meets him and, under 
her cautious, conservative, honest guidance, he comes to see 
that the Bible may be, nay, is, in the highest sense, ‘‘ histor- 
ical,’ and therefore trustworthy; while at the same time it 
contains little that is written with the objects or the stand- 
ards according to which present writers of ‘‘history’’ com- 
pose their works. Here, and here only, is firm ground 
reached, where all the facts are reconciled, without distortion 
or denial. The truth, the power, of those Sacred Narratives 
remains more firmly grounded, more highly attested. And 
it is truth and power which draw men to them with an attrac- 
- tion such as no other writings can exert. Biblical science 
brings truth to witness to Truth, and the result is far more 
satisfactory than the barren victory either of the unreliable 
formula of pseudo-science or of pseudo-orthodoxy. 


It 1s claimed by many thinkers that the highest truth can 
find its fittest embodiment only in Poetry. Not only can it 
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most fully express itself in melodious numbers, but its power 
also can thus most fully be exerted. The Bible seems to 
stand in harmony with this view, and becomes one of its 
strongest proofs. Few persons have taken the pains to ex- 
amine carefully the poetical element in these Scriptures. 
The extent of it is wide. Not the Psalms alone, nor Prov- 
erbs, but the Prophets also are its field. Not only in great 
books of the Bible, but scattered through its pages from 
Genesis with its ‘‘Song of Lamech,” Exodus with its ‘‘ Song 
of Moses,” Samuel and Kings with their lyrical outbursts, to 
Luke with its melodious Psalms of the Annunciation, and 
Revelation with its hymns of the glorified, does this poetical 
element manifest itself. And what can be said adequate to 
the theme, when its character and significance are considered ? 
Regarded merely from the point of view of literary style, 
Hebrew poetry is supreme for grandeur and tenderness. As 
the expression of the loftiest truth, as the medium of the 
deepest emotion, as the representation of all that is most real, 
most human, most divine, where can that body of human 
speech and thought be found which shall approach the Bibli- 
cal poetry? What has made the Book of Psalms so dear to 
the hearts of God’s saints? Not only the fact that it represents 
the purest and deepest outpourings of the human soul in the 
presence of its God, and Saviour—that, doubtless, is a large 
element in its power, but not all. This power which it 
breathes out is potent also, because these deep heart-emotions, 
religious-human aspirations, are poetically expressed. They 
ever sing themselves into the secret soul of man with an 
irresistible harmony. They can be sung. As the voice 
takes up the melody of the long-vanished singer, who poured 
out his confessions and lifted high his prayer before his God, 
we too would make his confession our confession, and his 
prayer our prayer. The union of poetry and truth here 
glorifies both. The former rings with a sublimer music; the 
latter shines with a more glorious splendor. 


In connection with the subject of biblical poetry in gen- 
eral, a subject may be here suggested for the investigation of 
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some student who may be interested in it. It isa wide- 
reaching subject. It is one which does not seem to promise 
large results, and must be investigated at first hand. It con- 
cerns the ‘‘ Poetical Elements in the Gospels.”” How far, it 
is asked, does poetry in its widest sense enter into the 
thought, speech and style of the Evangelists? At first sight 
the task suggested seems to be an easy one. It would con- 
fine itself to arranging and discussing the poetical fragments 
embodied in the Gospels, which appear most prominently in 
the early chapters of Luke. Even this, however, is a field 
that may yield larger results than many have imagined. 
There are sayings and speeches of our Lord in these narra- 
tives which, by study, are seen to be preéminently lyrical in 
form, genuine bits of poetry. New discoveries here will await 
the student. But there is more than this. The element of 
‘« parallelism,” so prominent in the Poetry of the Old Testa- 
ment, which, indeed, is a poetical element extending through- 
out that ancient library and making it all poetical, is just as 
really present in the New Testament, and far more common 
than many a student imagines. Jesus Christ is a master of 
the style of parallelism. His sayings are filled to the brim 
with the material and the forms of poetry. The proverb and. 
the parable are his domain. And we may go still deeper 
than this. Deeper than form is essence, and the essence of 
poetry is the ‘‘ideal element.” But this very thing is the 
essence of the Gospel narratives. Above all it appears in 
the Fourth Gospel, which is, indeed, the highest poetry in 
the Bible; higher than the Psalms; more truly poetical than 
they. The Psalms sing of the communion of man with 
God. The Fourth Gospel is the poetry of God’s communion 
with man. In the one we find the call of the human unto 
the Divine; in the other, the answer of the Divine to the 
human,—both supreme truth, both supreme poetry. In con- 
nection with this subject in its direct bearings, would come 
up a very interesting problem as to the relation of this poeti- 
cal element in the Gospels to the question of their early 
transmission by oral tradition. That is, if we grant that the 
materials out of which our Gospels were constructed were 
handed down by word of mouth, how far does this poetical 
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element in them make their safe transmission more probable? 
Poetry is more easily, more correctly, handed down by word 
of mouth than mere prose. May we not count the Gospel 
poetry, as broadly sketched, a conservative element in its 
oral transmission? May we not find here an indirect and yet 
a strong argument for the trustworthiness of the Gospel of 
John? A final thought, which is really a repetition of what 
has also been an undercurrent of this whole series of sugges- 
tions, relates to the danger which may lie in the considera- 
tion of this subject. Time was when poetry and truth were 
thought to be antipodes. Poetry was mostly fiction—in 
short, lies. Truth was only indirectly concerned with it. 
If some still hold this view, then the mere suggestion of this 
question is equivalent to inviting the student to investigate 
how far the Gospel narratives are fiction. But itis not neces- 
sary to show how superficial and erring is such a judgment. 
Poetry and truth are not antithetic. While we may not be 
inclined to go so far as to assert that the two are identical, 
i. e., that the essentially poetic is the essentially true, or the 
reverse, it cannot but be allowed that a truth poetically ex- 
‘pressed is not less true, and it certainly is much more at- 
tractive. When poetry is thought of not only as to form but 
as to essence, it may well be questioned whether in the Bible 
it was an accident of merely human performance that, not 
only in the Psalms but also in the Gospels, so large a place 
was given to the poetical element. 


IN THIS age of strife, much time and temper are wasted 
on minor and quite unessential issues or unimportant phases 
of great questions. Who would care to deny, who does not 
lament therefor, that many of us are fighting battles over 
‘«words,” ‘‘definitions,” or while we are really 
neglecting the facts that lie at the foundation and afford the 
only real ground for disscussion, the only sure hope of arriv- 
ing at results worth having? Men who have notime to waste, 
men who are intent on reaching definite and solid bases, 
should beware of being drawn into ‘‘logical” battles about 
unessentials. Too much theological discussion is mere 
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logomachy. One may well allow himself to be thought and 
called a coward, rather than permit some theological word- 
juggler to entice him into strifes about shadows. 


EVERY contribution to biblical science which deals with 
facts, either by disclosing those which are new, or by putting 
old facts into new relations and combinations, is to be received 
gratefully. Controversy may be, and is, valuable where the 
subject of discussion rests upon a fact-basis, and has objective 
reality. Apart from this, it is likely to be mere ‘‘ wind” and 
too often foul and poisonous. The question of Inspiration, 
among living biblical questions, is one too often in danger of 
such a handling as degenerates into a strife about words, 
theories, or the men who ventilate them. Perhaps the poor- 
est and weakest books in all the range of theological litera- 
ture are those which treat this subject. They are like the 
works of Rollin or Milford among histories, either entirely 
fanciful and untrustworthy, or written with a bias and there- 
fore presenting distortions of the facts. There isa theological 
‘‘classic’”” on almost every other branch of the science. 
Where is the ‘‘classic” on Inspiration? Who will write it? 
Not the man with a ‘‘creed,” a ‘‘theory,” to defend or de- 
nounce,—but the man whose passion is concentrated, not on 
an opponent, but upon the facts, all of them in their due 
relations. He will be aman with wide knowledge of the 
Bible, scientific, matured knowledge, with a fine literary 
quality, with a sense of proportion, with an eye for realities, 
with an honest love for truth, with an overmastering rever- 
ence for God and His Word. 


AN EXCELLENT example of the kind of work needing to 
be done on ‘‘ Inspiration” may be found in Bishop Westcott’s 
introduction to the Epistle to the Hebrews, in his Commen- 
tary. An outline of the discussion is given here, to call 
attention to the method and to afford food for thought. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews is compared with the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas, with the question of ‘‘Inspiration” in mind. Three 
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facts are brought out—facts, in their application, of supreme 
importance to the subject. (1) The two Epistles had their 
origin, each in a special condition of church life at the time 
of their writing. The Holy Spirit used that condition for 
the emphasizing of the particular aspect of truth which ap- 
pears in each Epistle. (2) One of these Epistles, namely, 
that to the Hebrews, was, at the time of its appearance quite 
out of harmony with the forms of thought prevailing in the 
Church, at least much more at variance with them than was 
the other Epistle, that of Barnabas. It cut quite across the 
current, while the latter went with it. (3) Yet the Church 
passed by the Barnabas Epistle,—after some hesitation in 
some quarters, it is true,—and accepted the Epistle to the 
Hebrews as authoritative, as a book of the Scriptures. These 
points are weighty with meaning on all sides of this problem. 
They are commended to radicals and conservatives who are 
wrestling with it and with each other. Let them leave both 
and wrestle with these three facts for a season. 
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AMERICAN OLD TESTAMENT SCHOLARS: 
JAMES STRONG, S. T. D., LL. D. 


By Rev. J. W. MENDENHALL, D. D., 
Editor of the Methodist Review, New York City. 


In the study of a scholar of high rank in literature, and of 
general distinction for great achievements in original re- 
search and investigation, we might relate the biographical 
facts of his life, finding in them the germs of prophetic 
development; or focus the inquiry on the turning-points in 
his history, philosophizing on their relation to final issues; 
or indulge with lively interest in a portraiture of the man as 
he is in the fullness of his powers and fame, with a brief 
analysis of the faculties by the aid of which he has acquired 
enduring usefulness. 

Professor James Strong, of Drew Theological Seminary, 
Madison, N. J., scholar, “¢terateur, author, traveler, educator, 
Hebraist, cyclopedist, and linguist, is entitled to a biog- 
raphy, but one cannot be written in a few pages; as an 
eminent American thinker, sustaining relations to the devel- 
opment of American thought, he deserves full characteriza- 
tion, yet we must omit the consideration of his work in this 
broad aspect; but as a literary figure, well known in the cir- 
cles of scholars, with many great literary aims fulfilled and 
others in process of fulfillment, we may briefly epitomize him, 
bringing to the surface those qualities that distinguish him 
from other workers, or constitute the sources of his individ- 
uality. That he has made an enduring impression upon his 
times, especially upon scholarship and literature, no one will 
dispute. If we should inquire the cause, as we are bound to 
do if we would appreciate the results of his life, we should 
consider several contributing agencies, for as the final issue 
is complex, so the causes are manifold and should be sepa- 
rated to be understood. 

In physique, firm but not robust; 


in facial expression, 
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cheerful, resolute, reserving more than he reveals; in form, 
erect; in step, quick and elastic; in temperament, nervous, 
but disciplined into self-control; in intellectual texture, 
superfine, as in intellectual spirit grasping and eager for all 
knowledge; in social impulse, fraternal and amiable; in 
religious faith, simple and sublime, as in ethical life, pure 
and godly ;—such in outline is Professor Strong. 

Under psychological analysis he bears inspection and 
reveals idiosyncrasies. Of English descent on his father's 
side and of Dutch ancestry in his mother’s line, he inherited 
persistent purpose from the one and the inquiring spirit from 
the other. In all his labors and achievements no character- 
istics have been more prominent than these. In this in- 
stance heredity contributed helpful and usable endowments, 
and the heir consciously unfolded under their agreeable and 
united leadership. Unfortunate had it been had other quali- 
ties disputed the supremacy of these primal rulers, involving 
his mental life in contradiction, confusion, and uncertainty. 
Happily, his intellectual nature was in harmony with itself, 
which accounts for his transparent perceptions of truth, his 
completeness of detail in investigation, his logical power of 
defense, and his reposeful faith in finalities. Easily discov- 
erable, as a distinctive trait, is his exquisite literary taste 
which has always given direction to his studies and insured 
elegance and lucidity as well as force and persuasion in ex- 
pression. Its peculiar manifestation is ever visible in his 
selection of great subjects for contemplation and investi- 
gation. To dwell on trivial themes is the province of small 
minds. Dr. Strong never played with insects; his life has 
been spent in scaling mountains and scalping their summits. 
Hence, the task of cyclopedia-making has been his delight; 
a philological and historical defense of the accepted author- 
ship of the biblical books, has been his pastime; the exeget- 
ical interpretation of Old Testament history and theology has 
afforded him intellectual rapture; while the profound study 
of the problems of Christianity, and the preparation of a Con- 
cordance of the Holy Scriptures, together with many minor 
works on ecclesiastical themes, have proved the versatility of 
his mind, the abundance of his patience, the discrimination 
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of his taste, and the symmetry and equipoise of his mental 
habits. In philology, science, and biblical literature, he is 
an acknowledged authority, because early in life he mastered 
the laws of language, the facts of science, and the historical 
genesis and results of biblicism, applying them, as the years 
moved along, to all the varying problems of human thought 
as they came before him for solution. We commend the 
habit of selecting great subjects and devoting the life to 
them, as a prime condition of eminent success. 

It follows from the preceding that he has an immense 
capacity for work, for without it his achievements have no ex- 
planation. Nevertheless, the secret of his history is not alone 
inthe fact that he can work, or that he has worked, but in the 
fact that he knows how to work. He is an excellent exam- 
ple of literary industry, toiling regularly, constantly, effect- 
ively, knowing no ennuz, ever living with the inspiration of a 
possible result before him. During the terms of the Semi- 
nary, lecture he must, and faithful is hein this department 
of instruction; but the midnight oil finds him at his desk 
with a busy pen, or dictating to employed helpers. Neither 
day nor night; neither summer nor winter; neither sea nor 
land, interrupt his inquiries, or betray him into silence or 
recreation. He is a giant when his burdens are greatest. 
He is in a normal state when he lifts the hills from their 
bases, and boldly winks at the stars in the vain hope of woo- 
ing them from their orbits. It is true to say that he is 
always employed; living in a realm where scholars only are 
at home. 

In these statements, however, we have not exactly defined 
his method of industry, nor may we do more than to indicate 
the characteristics of his method, or the psychological prin- 
ciples that intuitively govern him in his inquiries. Few 
scholars are more original in plan and research, or are more 
determined to go to the sources of things, than this indefat- 
igible worker. Rarely does he trust the conclusions of 
others, but holds asa rule that he must verify or prove all 
things before he concurs. To be able to fall back on original 
sources is not so much a mark of genius as it is an evidence 
of vast learning and fabulous acquisitions. In this partic- 
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ular, however, Dr. Strong excels, as easily tracing a word to 
its etymological source in the Hebrew, Arabic, Greek, Cop- 
tic, or Sanskrit, as a scientific fact to Huxley, Darwin, Lin- 
nus, or Cuvier, or nature, or a religious teaching to the 
Bible or church history. Neither language, nor science, nor 
literature, nor the biblical sources, block his way, but rather 
illuminate his progressive steps and point him to safe con- 
clusions. And whena problem is solved, ora position taken, 
he is immovable, because the process that leads to the result 
is logical and incontrovertible. Hence, when mere rhetoric 
or intricate fallacy dispute him he displays the mental cour- 
age of a conqueror, and is unyielding in the presence of 
sophistry and ignorance. If the scholar may be invincible 
against all opposition, Dr. Strong has clearly earned the 
right to resist superficial questioning, for it is seldom that he 
has been obliged to retract or modify his well-established 
conclusions. 

In method of reasoning he is strictly analytical, and 
apparently writes from long premeditation of a subject. 
Thinking spontaneously, he speaks from matured conviction, 
and always after a mental process that projects itself not in 
form but in spirit, in premises and conclusions. With keen 
eye he separates between illicit and logical interpretations of 
facts or truths, between transient and essential elements, and 
employs details usually as illustrations of principles, but 
sometimes with startling effect as main arguments. For he 
is wise enough to recognize that sometimes a single fact will 
destroy the most elaborate theory, and a little history will 
undermine the most stately philosophy. In his analytical 
work he aims to clear the subject of adventitious adjuncts 
and reduce it to the simplest terms. This, however, is only 
preliminary to the subsequent defense of the main proposi- 
tion which grows on his hands with the multiplication of his 
arguments. Finishing his task, he is ready to submit it to 
critic, antagonist, or to the great inquiring world, with few 
reservations and without fear. In method of inquiry, in 
pursuit of truth, and in that self-assurance that positive 
results produce, he is strictly Platonic, being guided, how- 
ever, in his judgments and reflections more by the biblical 
spirit than by the temper of the academy. 
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We must not overlook in Dr. Strong that which is an orna- 
ment as well as an inspiration—the religious factor. Sincerity 
and devoutness, reverence and spirituality, faith and a prayer- 
ful spirit, constitute the unseen forces of his active life. 
Though a layman, he has the instincts of a theologian, with 
the added advantage that a non-ministerial view sometimes 
gives a thinker, and pushes his inquiries into the vast fields 
of biblical and ecclesiastical literature, as though he belonged 
to the hierarchy of Priests, rendering rare services to the 
Christian church by his devotion to its purposes and mission. 
In theology he is consistently Wesleyan, holding to the beliefs 
and customs of the Methodists with commendable loyalty and 
integrity. Nevertheless, he is of irenic spirit, recognizing 
the place and value of all other Christian bodies in the evan- 
gelical movement of the times, and applauding them for the 
work they are doing. Without a taint of bigotry, he never- 
theless respects denominational ties; and without a taint of 
heterodoxy, he nevertheless is progressive within the limits 
of historic conservatism and according to the certified results 
of criticism and discovery. In these days of agnosticism and 
rationalism, when professors are turning from the faith, it is 
fitting to mention one who, having probed science, philology, 
history, and the Bible, as thoroughly as the so-called critics 
have done, finds no reason for abandoning historical beliefs, 
but on the contrary abundant evidence in their behalf. Dr. 
Strong accepts the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, the 
Davidic origin of a majority of the Psalms, the Isaian author- 
ship of the Book of Isaiah, and the Messianic and prophetic 
element in the prophetical books, besides the Johannine 
authorship of the fourth Gospel, and the canonical integrity 
of the New Testament. He repudiates the attempt to de- 
grade the doctrine of inspiration, to establish the doctrine of 
errancy, and to empty the Bible of the supernatural. He is 
not in sympathy with destructive higher criticism, or with 
the modern types of skepticism, all too prevalent in colleges 
and seminaries. At the same time no one is investigating 
more thoroughly, or is guided more intelligently in the study 
of critical problems of to-day, and no one accepts new results 


more cheerfully, than this standard bearer of genuine ortho- 
doxy. 
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With this outline we mustclose. As an author, Dr. Strong 
is distinguished; as a professor, he is marked as a master; 
as a thinker, his name is on the roll of earth’s original in- 
quirers; as a scholar, he is in repute as an authority. Only 
within sight of his seventieth birthday, he promises at least ten 
years more of hard toil for truth and humanity. 
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THE EVIDENCE OF COMPILATION. 


By Prof. HENRY. P. SMITH, 
Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Recent discussion has brought to view a wide divergence 
of opinion as to the composition of the Old Testament books. 
A prominent scholar having asserted that ‘‘the great body of 
the Old Testament was written by authors whose names in 
connection with their writings are lost in oblivion,” it is 
replied that ‘‘this severs the Bible entirely from that partic- 
ular circle of well-known persons who were called of God by 
name and inspired by him to receive and record his super- 
natural communications.” The difference between these 
two views is so radical that it deserves to be examined. 

Let us notice the theory of the second quotation, which is 
announced as ‘‘the general consensus of Christian Apolo- 
getics.”” It seems to assert that the books of the Old Testa- 
ment (with which this paper will concern itself) were written 
by certain well known men. But well known to whom? 
This is where the first difficulty arises. That they were well 
known to their contemporaries we may easily suppose. But 
if it mean well known to us, as is apparently intended, the 
author should point them out to us. He does indeed name 
to us ‘‘the prophets and apostles’”’ as necessarily the authors 
of Scriptures: <‘ first, because the books themselves claim to 
be the composition of these particular persons, to the exclu- 
sion of all other extraneous persons known or unknown; and 
second, because there were no other inspired persons besides 
the prophets and apostles.” The author who makes these 
statements is too keen a logician to reason in a circle. 
Otherwise we might suppose him to mean something like the 
following : 

By prophets and apostles we mean men inspired to write 
the Scriptures ; 

Therefore, the Scriptures were written by the prophets 
and apostles. 
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“Of course if we include under the title prophet every man 
who was inspired to write one of the books of the Bible, then 
the whole Bible was written by prophets. But if it is meant 
that every book of the Bible was written by one of the men 
whom, from the Bible narrative, we know as prophets, the 
assertion is absolutely incapable of proof. The true state of 
the case is more nearly expressed in the following two prop- 
ositions : 

1. A considerable number of Old Testament books make 
no claim to be the composition of any particular author 
whatever. 


2. So far from these books being each the work of a par- 
ticular author, in the sense in which we understand the word, 
quite a number of them are compilations from earlier books. 

The first of these propositions is so obviously true that it 
seems strange to have any one question it. Granting that 
the Pentateuch claims to have been written by Moses, that 
the Proverbs claim to have been written by Solomon, and 
that the prophetical books claim to have been written by the 
persons whose names they bear (and these claims are in fact 
not made), there remain the following books which make no 
allusion whatever to their authors, viz.: Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Ruth, Esther, Job, and many 
individual Psalms. It is indeed true that a Jewish tradition, 
dating back perhaps to the fourth century of our era, tries to 
assign these to authors ‘‘well known” in Biblical history. 
The tradition, however, is confused and even absurd in 
itself, and the interval between it and the redaction of the 
latest Biblical books is so great as to deprive it of any histor- 
ical value.* 

The second of the two propositions requires more extended 
treatment. It is claimed by the majority of Biblical scholars 
at the present day that a considerable number of the books 

* The full text of the tradition is given with translation by Marx: Traditio 
Rabbinorum Vetemina de Librorum Veteris Testamenti Ordine atque Origine, 
Lipsiae 1884. Let any one who doubts the statement above made try to digest 
‘Moses wrote his own book, the Parasha of Balaam and Job;” or, ‘‘ David 
wrote the book of Psalms at the hand of the ten elders, at the hand of Adam 


the first, Melchisedek, Abraham, Moses, Heman, Jeduthun, Asaph and the 
three sons of Korah.” 
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of the Old Testament were compiled from already existing 
written sources. The evidence for this must of course be 
the same sort of evidence which we use in investigating 
other literary monuments. External evidence fails us almost 
entirely. We are, therefore, compelled to rely upon internal 
evidence, i. e., the phenomena of the books themselves. 

The first: thing noticeable is, that the authors refer to 
books known to them but which are not preserved to us. 
The author of the book of Joshua quotes a poetical stanza 
and adds ‘Is not this written in the book of Jashar?”” The 
evident inference is that he has taken it thence. The 
author of Samuel takes from the same source the lament of 
David over Saul and Jonathan. The book of Kings fre- 
quently refers to books of the chronicles of the kings of 
Judah or of the kings of Israel. The form of his reference 
seems to indicate that he has made excerpts from these 
sources. When he says, for example: ‘‘ Now the ves? of the 
acts of Elah, and all that he did, are they not written in the 
book of the chronicles of the kings of Israel?”’ the plain in- 
ference is that some of his acts have been laid before us from 
this source. 

The second point in evidence is, that the structure of the 
books quite plainly shows their character as compilations. 
The book of Judges, for example, has received two supple- 
ments which are independent of the main body of the work, 
the story of Micah and the story of the Benjamite War 
These two sections are different in style each from the other, 
and both from the main body of the work. The simplest 
method of accounting for the differences in style, as well as 
for their position in the book (for chronologically they belong 
near the beginning), is to suppose they were added from 
other sources. In the books of Samuel we find different sec- 
tions characterized by differences of style. And, as is 
usually the case where an attempt is made to combine the 
testimony of several witnesses, differences in the point of 
view become manifest. In the opening chapters of the book, 
Samuel becomes the great prophet and judge of all Israel. 
In the ninth chapter he is the modest seer of a small circuit, 
unknown to Saul whose home is only a few miles from 
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Rama. The apparent discrepancies in the account of David 
are well known. It is not necessary to conclude that these 
discrepancies cannot be reconciled. But we can account for 
their existence much more readily if we suppose them to 
occur in the writings of different men put together by a con- 
scientious editor, than if we suppose them to occur in one 
man’s composition. 

Further, we may notice that, while the compiler has often 
preserved his sources without change, he has in some cases 
introduced explanatory notes into the text. Soin 1 Sam. g: 
g, he takes occasion to explain the word Seer which he finds 
used instead of Prophet. The instances in which older geo- 
graphical names are explained by later ones are well known. 

But the strongest proof of all is the repetition verbatim of 
the same passage in two different books. It is quite clear, 
for example, that the first chapter of Chronicles is made up 
from the various genealogies of the book of Genesis. The 
list Ezra 2:1-70 is repeated in Neh. 7:6—73, with only such 
variations as the carelessness of scribes usually introduces 
into such lists. Of course we need not here inquire whether 
these are quotations of one Biblical book by another, or 
whether both are copied from a third document now lost. 
The evidence of compilation is clear either way. | 

But the method of compilation deserves a few words. And 
the most instructive example here is the Chronicler. It is 
now generally admitted that where this author has the same 
matter which is found in Kings (or Samuel), he has taken it 
directly from these books. It is possible, however, that he 
had before him the documents from which the earlier books 
quoted. In either case his treatment of his sources is the 
same. It requires very little examination to show the fol- 
lowing procedure: 

1. He takes from his predecessor what suits his purpose. 
That purpose is quite clearly to give the history of Judah 
rather than of Israel. He therefore selects those sections 
which give the history of the Kings of Judah. He regards 
the monarchy as really beginning with David. After giving 
the genealogies down to the time of Saul, he begins his nar- 
rative with the death of that monarch. 
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2. The corollary of this is, of course, that he leaves out 
what does not suit his purpose. So the history of Saul, as 
just indicated. After the death of Saul he proceeds at once 
to the coronation of David at Hebron by all Israel, omitting 
all mention of the early partial kingdom over Judah, the war 
between David and [shbosheth (Ishbaal) and the assassination 
of the latter monarch. In the account of the bringing up of 
the ark he omits the unedifying sneer of Michal, and, 
although he gives an account of the Ammonite war, he omits 
the closely connected episode of David’s adultery, and later 
ignores the incest of Ammon and his murder by Absalom. 

3. What he takes he frequently copies verbatim. Com- 
parison in detail is unnecessary. Any one who will compare 
1 Chron. 10:1-12 with 1 Sam. 31:1sq., or t Chron. 11:10-47 
with 2 Sam. 23:8-39; or again, 1 Chron. 17:1sq. with 2 
Sam. 7:1sq., will readily convince himself that the variations 
are only such as can be accounted for as mistakes of the 
scribes, and that the Chronicler copied these sections word 
for word. 


4. Nevertheless, he frequently adapts the matter thus 
used to his own use by verbal changes. Many illustrations 
of this might be given. Extensive changes are made in cer- 
tain sections, as may be seen by putting them side by side: 


2 Sam. VI. 1sq. 

‘And David gathered all the chos- 
en men of Israel thirty thousand, and 
David and all the people who were 
with him arose and went from Baale- 
Judah to bring up thence the Ark of 
God upon which is called the name of 
Yahwé of Hosts sitting upon the 
Cherubim. And they made the Ark 
of God ride on a new cart and took it 
from the house of Abinadab which 
was on the hill and Uzzah and Ahio 
sons of Abinadab were driving the 
cart with the Ark of God and Ahio 
was going before the Ark.” 

[The following verses with slight 
variation. ] 


1 Curon. XIII. 

‘‘And David took counsel with the 
captains of thousands and hundreds, 
every chief; and David said to all 
the congregation of Israel: If it be 
good to you and if it be from Yahwé 
our God, let us send to our brethren 
that are left in all the lands of Israel 
and with them the priests and the 
Levites in the cities of their pastures 
and let them be gathered to us. And 
we will bring the Ark of our God un- 
to us, because we did not seek it in 
the days of Saul. And all the con- 
gregation said to do so, for the thing 
was right in the eyes of the people. 
And David gathered all the people 
from the Nile of Egypt to the en- 
trance of Hamath to bring the Ark of 
God from Kirjath-Jearim. And 
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David and all Israel went up [to 
Baalah] to Kirjath-Jearim which be- 
longs to Judah to bring up thence the 
Ark of God—Yahwé sitting upon the 
Cherubim which is called by the 
Name. And they made the Ark of 
God ride upon a new cart from the 
house of Abinadab, and Uzzah and 
Ahio were driving the cart.” 


5. What he uses he frequently supplements, by com- 
ments of his own, or from other written sources. This is in 
fact only an extension of what we have just been noticing. © 
It is clear that the early verses of the parallel account just 
given are expanded in the later account. The continuation 
of the story of the removal of the Ark is much more ex- 
panded, so much so that only a few fragments of the text of 
2 Samuel are retained. But in many cases insertions are 
made into the unchanged text of the older narrative. So, at 
the end of the account of the death of Saul, the Chron- 
icler adds, ‘‘So Saul died for his trespass in which he 
rebelled against Yahwé, on account of the word of Yahwé 
which he did not keep, and also the inquiring of a necro- 
mancer. And he did not seek Yahwé, and he slew him and 
turned the kingdom to David son of Jesse.’”” Apparently 
from other written sources are the lists, such as that of 
David's adherents who came to him at Ziklag (1 Chron. 12: 
1sq.,) which is designed to supplement the roll of David's 
Heroes taken from 2 Samuel and found in 1 Chron. 11:10~47. 
Sundry Psalms are also inserted, one in connection with the 
bringing up of the Ark. 

It is not at all the purpose of the present paper to give an 
analysis of the books of Chronicles, but to show what light 
these books throw upon modes of Hebrew composition. It is 
often objected to critical theories that they are hypotheses 
merely. Frequently the assertion is made that the Penta- 
teuch (for example) could not have been compiled in the way 
supposed by the critics because no one ever did make a book 
in that way. This objection has been urged (1) against an 
author imbedding large fragments of one book in another, 
(2) against his putting together two different documents, (3) 
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against his making verbal changes so as to adapt a document 
to its new surrounding, (4) against his omitting any portion 
of what he has once begun to use. But, as we see, all these 
things have in fact been done by the Chronicler.* There is 
no reason why they may not have been done by other Hebrew 
historians. 

* Driver’s Old Testament Literature, which has just come to hand, charac- 
terizes Hebrew historical writing very justly: ‘‘ The authors of the Hebrew 
historical books do not, as a modern historian would do, rewrzte the matter, 
in their own language; they excerpt from the sources at their disposal such 
passages as are suitable to their purpose, and incorporate them in their work, 
sometimes adding matter of their own, but often (as it seems) introducing only 


such modifications of form as are necessary for the purpose of fitting them 
together, or accommodating them to their plan.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS IDEAS OF THE FIRST BOOK OF 
MACCABEES. 


By Prof. FRANK C. PORTER, 
Yale Divinity School, New Haven. 


The First Book of Maccabees* is one of the best of Jewish 
historical writings, but seems at first sight to contain little 
that is of theological or religious interest. In fact, however, 
the religious attitude of the book is of very great significance 
in the history of Jewish religious thought,—the more so be- 
cause the position it represents found little literary expression 
in proportion to the number, station and influence of those 
who occupied it. It represents the view of the world and of 
life that prevailed among the upper, ruling classes in the 
time of national independence and glory under the Macca- 
bean princes. It is a history of the wars that ushered in that 
time, and of the rules of Judas, Jonathan and Simon, cover- 
ing the period from 170 to 135 B. C. It was written by a 
warm adherent of the Hasmonean house, in other words by 
one of the Sadducean party, at a time when that party was. 
still in the ascendency, and even before it had come into that 
sharp collision with the Pharisees which made of each a 
party in the proper sense. The date of the book is possibly 
toward the end of the reign of John Hyrkanus (135—105 
B. C.), but more probably soon after it (cf. 16: 23 f.); cer- 
tainly before the Roman conquest of Judea (63 B. C.), for the 
Romans appear only as allies (ch. 8, and 12: 1-4); and prob- 
ably before Pharisaic dominance under Alexandra (78-69 
B. C.), for polemic is wholly wanting; hence the beginning 
of the first century before Christ may be fixed as the proba- 
ble date of the book. 

The Pharisees, getting their distinction as a party from 

*See the Greek text in Fritzsche’s edition (1871), translated by Prof. Bissell 
in his Commentary on the Apocrypha in the Schaff-Lange series ; commentaries 
by Grimm (1853), and Rawlinson (Speaker’s Commentary, 1888); and intro- 


ductory discussions by Schiirer (History of the Jewish People in the Time of 
Jesus Christ, § 32) and literature there cited. 
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their opposition to the ruling house, were already active and 
gaining influence among the people. But the fact that 
they finally prevailed, and that, in consequence, most of the 
surviving literature of the period is of a Pharisaic character, 
must not make us blind to the facts that for more than two 
generations the Sadducees were in the ascendant, that the 
Maccabean rule had the hearty support of the people, who 
gloried in it as bringing back the age of David and Solomon, 
and that the Sadducees no doubt set the fashion in matters 
of belief, the scribes and Pharisees only gradually gaining 
dominion over the common mind. 

In the absence of a controversial interest the writer has 
kept in a remarkable degree, considering his race and age, 
an objective, historical tone, and his religious beliefs appear 
only incidentally. His standpoint is in general the same as 
that of the son of Sirach,* but there are some significant vari- 
ations. 

In Sirach the individual is the subject of main concern, 
though the national interest is not wholly wanting. But the 
tendency to the individualization of religion, which marks 
this later period of Judaism, was somewhat checked or mod- 
ified by the Maccabean wars and the reéstablishment of the 
nation under the Hasmoneans. This revived the national 
feeling, and brought back the thought of God’s dealings with 
the nation as a whole. Of an individual relation of man 
to God there is little trace in I. Maccabees. Religion to 
this writer meant faithfulness to law and custom, and devo- 
tion, even to the giving up of life, to the good of the nation. 
It was impossible, indeed, that the sense of personality, once 
awakened, should fail to assert itself, but it found satisfaction 
in heroic deeds for the nation, and in the fame of a great 
name thus achieved. We do not then, as in the earlier Sad- 
ducean writing, find a religion of the individual described 
quite independently of the national religion. 

The religious ideas of our writer can perhaps best be 
arranged under the headings:—1. God. 2. Conduct. 3. 
Recompense. 4. The National Hope. 


*See The Religious Ideas of the Book of Ecclesiasticus in the Stupent for 
July and August, 1891. 
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I. Gop. 


The religious reserve of the book is remarkable. There is 
a hesitation to ascribe to God any peculiar relation to an indi- 
vidual person orevent. Valiant deeds are no longer ascribed, . 
as in earlier Jewish writings, to God’s intervention, nor is he 
praised for great victories, but the conqueror achieves his 
own success and earns glory for himself by his deeds. There 
is, to be sure, prayer before battle for the help of heaven 
(3:44, 50-53, ‘‘ How shall we be able to stand before them, 
except thou help us?”” 4: 10, 30; 5: 31, 33; 7: 36-38, 40-42), 
and the issue of battle is put in the Lord’s hands (3: 17-22 
‘«It is easy for many to be given into the hands of a few; 
and with the God of heaven it is all one to save by many or 
by few. For victory in battle is not through the multitude 
of an army, but from heaven cometh the strength” cf. 
1 Sam. 14:6). But after victory it is not the fear of the 
Lord but the fear of Judas that is spread abroad, ‘‘and his 
name reached even the king; and every nation talked of the 
battles of Judas” (3: 25-26). We are constantly reminded 
of the Sadducean position as stated by Josephus: ‘‘The Sad- 
ducees take away fate, judging that it is nothing, and that 
human affairs are not ordered according to it, but all things 
are put upon ourselves, so that we ourselves are the causes of 
the good, and receive what is evil from our own thoughtless- 
ness” (Ant. 13:5, 9. cf. B. J. 2:8, 14). This is a somewhat 
Hellenized statement of the fact that the Sadducees did not 
look for the hand of God in the ordering of individual lives 
and deeds. God is remote from life, as the name commonly 
used for him, ‘‘ Heaven,’ would indicate (3: 18 f, 50, 60; 
4: 24, 55, etc.). Heaven’s will is indeed rather perfunctorily 
recognized (3: 60), but the miraculous intervention of God is 
never introduced even when in prayer an Old Testament in- 
stance of it is appealed to (7: 41 f.), or when the event is 
such as most strikingly to suggest it,—so the sudden 
paralysis and painful death of Alcimus just as he was begin- 
ning to pull down a wall of the temple (9:55, 56); and 
Jonathan’s victory in battle after all of his army except two 
men had fled (11: 69-79). God is, indeed, called the Saviour 
of Israel” (4: 30 cf. v. 11), but quite the dominating note of 
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the book is that it was the Maccabean race ‘‘ through whose 

hand salvation was given to Israel” (5: 62, cf. 3: 1-9; 9: 21f; 
13: 3-6; 14: 25, 39; 16: 2,—Simon said, ‘‘I, and my breth- 

ren, and my father’s house, have from our youth unto this 

day fought against the enemies of Israel; and things have 

prospered in our hands, so that we have delivered Israel 

oftentimes 

The writer of I. Maccabees believes in God, but it is not 
the thought of God that takes strongest hold of his mind and 
life. 

II. Conpbuct. 

The writer’s heroes and models of virtue are the Maccabean 
warriors and rulers, and the conduct most praiseworthy and 
excellent is conduct most like theirs. To put oneself in jeop- 
ardy for the sake of resisting the enemies of the nation, 
maintaining the sanctuary and the law, and covering the 
nation with great glory, is the highest task for men (14: 29). 
By deeds of valor to achieve a present deliverance and glory 
for Israel, once again became the ideal of life, and it was 
perhaps better than the ideal of the scribes,—by deeds of 
ceremonial correctness to gain salvation and reward for them- 
selves in the age to come. The Pharisee purposed to be 
altogether religious in thought and life. The Sadducee’s 
ideal and aim was political. Nevertheless such religion as 
the Sadducee possessed had, it may well be, certain elements 
of wholesomeness and reality which the Pharisee missed. 

For our writer then the prosperity and power of Israel 
were the matters of chief concern, and the best conduct was 
that which most served to secure thisend. The law and cus- 
toms of the nation must be zealously guarded. The prosperous 
and ruling class is always conservative of existing institu- 
tions. It is regarded as blameworthy even for heathen 
peoples to forsake the religion of their fathers (2: 19), much 
more should Israel keep its customs and ordinances sacred. 
It is in their defense that Mattathias and his sons first take 
arms (2: 1-26, cf. 3: 21, 29; 6: 59, etc.). There is no good 
in life if the sanctuary and glory of Israel are laid waste and 
profaned (2: 12, 13). Itis better to die than to look upon 
the evils of the people and sanctuary (3:59). Those who 
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wish to adopt heathen customs are transgressors and lawless, 
sinners, impious, haters of their nation (1: 11-15, 34, 43, 52; 
2: 443; 9: 23, 73; 10: 14, 61; 11: 21,25; 14: 14). Patriotism 
is the sum of virtues, and disloyalty is the sin of sins. 


III. RECOMPENSE. 


The demand for a just reward, here or hereafter, for ser- 
vice rendered, finds no expression in I. Maccabees. It was 
written in a time of prosperity, by one of the ruling class, so _ 
that the problem of the sufferings of the righteous did not 
press for solution. No rightening of life’s account ‘‘at the 
last,”’ such as Sirach teaches, is required or expected. The 
revival of national feeling partly accounts for this fact. It 
was enough that one die in honorable defense of his nation 
and its rights and customs. This, rather than long life and 
prosperity, was the fitting end of a righteous life. It was the 
end of the lives of the writer’s heroes, Judas, Jonathan and 
Simon. 

In Ecclesiasticus we found the desire for personal con- 
tinuance satisfied by children and fame. In I. Maccabees 
little is said of the former, though Mattathias could feel com- 
forted at death in leaving with his sons the work he had 
undertaken (2: 49 ff.), and Simon, in putting his sons in his 
place as old age came on (16: 2, 3). But it is in fame that the 
writer finds by far the most satisfying and indeed the only 
individual reward for deeds of virtue, and one of the strong- 
est motives for their performance. If we are to trust our 
historian the love of glory was a motive hardly second to loy- 
alty to the nation and its customs in the minds of Mattathias 
and his sons, though we may suspect that such personal am- 
bition was fostered by the successes of the warrior brothers, 
and did not at first alloy their patriotism and religious devo- 
tion to the law (13: 3, 4; 14:29). They did however get 
glory by their struggles and inspire the love of it in their 
countrymen, and so the historian puts such words as these 
into the mouth of the dying Mattathias:— ‘And now, my 
sons, be zealous for the law and give your lives for the cove- 
nant of our fathers. Remember our fathers, the works that 
they did in their generations, and ye shall receive great 
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glory and an eternal name”’ (2: 50f.). ‘‘Be strong and be 
men in the law, for in it ye shall be glorified” (2:64). The 
note is repeated again and again. Judas ‘‘made Jacob glad 
with his acts, and his memory shall be blessed forever 
os He was renowned unto the utmost part of the 
earth” (3: 7, 9). When others heard of his success they 
said, ‘‘ Let us also make ourselves a name” (3: 14; 5: 56 f.). 
In prospect of death Judas says, ‘‘Let us die manfully 
‘ and leave no stain upon our honor” (9g: 10, and see 
further 3:26; 5:63 f.; 8: 12;14: 10; 15:9). Simon, the 
last of the brothers, built a great monument over the graves 
of his father and brothers, ‘‘and raised it aloft to the view,” 
engraving it ‘‘for an eternal name” (13: 27-30); and when 
the people were impelled to express in some way their thanks 
to Simon and his sons, they decided upon tables of brass on 
which were written the great deeds of the family, and which 
were ‘‘set up within the compass of the sanctuary in a con- 
spicuous place” (14: 25-49). No higher words could be 
pronounced over a valiant man than these: ‘‘He gave him- 
self to save his people, and to lay up for himself an eternal 
name” (6:44). This is the sort of immortality that the 
writer coveted, and it is clear that it is put in the place of 
any other. Death ends all (cf. 2: 62-63). Regard for the 
individual has turned aside from the religious to the military 
and political sphere, and there is here a reason why the Sad- 
ducee could persist in the denial of a future life in spite of 
the growing individual consciousness of the age. 


IV. THE NATIONAL Hope. 


Here the writer’s position is peculiarly instructive. We 
must bear in mind that he is recounting the very events by 
which, at their beginning, the Book of Daniel was inspired, 
events that led to a revival of the Messianic hope, and 
started the Apocalyptical movement. The older parts of the 
Book of Enoch probably appeared at about the time of our 
book. Yet there is here not the slightest trace of all this; 
and this fact is exceedingly instructive in regard to the con- - 
ditions of the time. In Sirach’s time men of a Sadducean 
tendency (before the party itself had arisen) still held to the 
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Messianic hope and gave it earnest expression, even if it did 
not form an important working element in life.* The rea- 
son for the change is not hard to find. The writer of I. 
Maccabees is a loyal and enthusiastic adherent of the Hasmo- 
nean ruling house. He could not wish for a new kingdom 
that should displace this. He could desire nothing better 
than such a reign as that of Simon, which he describes in 
language thoroughly Messianic in tone: ‘‘ The land of Judah 
had quiet all the days of Simon (cf. Isa. 32: 17-18); he 
sought the good of his nation, and his authority and his. 
honor pleased them always. . . . And he enlarged 
the bounds of his nation, and recovered the country. a 
And they tilled their ground in peace, and the earth gave 
her products, and the trees of the fields their fruit (cf. Amos. 
9:13, 14; Ezek. 34:27; Zech. 8:12). Elders sat on the 
streets (cf. Zech. 8:4, 5); all communed together of good 
things; and the young men put on honors and warlike ap- 
parel. . . . His honorable name was renowned unto the 
end of the earth (cf. Mic. 5: 4). He made peace in the land, 
and Israel rejoiced with great joy. And every man sat under 
his vine and his fig tree, and there was none to make them 
afraid (cf. Mic. 4:4). And no one was left in the land to 
fight against them; and the kings were overthrown in those 
days (cf. Jer. 30: 8-11; 46: 25-28). And he strengthened 
all those of his people that were brought low; the law he 
searched out; and every despiser of the law and wicked one 
he took away. He glorified the sanctuary, and multiplied 
the vessels of the sanctuary + (14: 4-16). One who was so 
well pleased with the present would not be eager to look for 
a better time. It was not among the prosperous and the 
powerful that the Messianic hope flourished but among those 
who felt the need of a change. 

In the parting speech of Mattathias we read, ‘‘ David 
through his piety possessed the throne of a kingdom for 
ever’’ (eis aiéna aionos ‘‘ unto age of age,” 2:57). Mattathias, 
if he had said this, might have meant by it to express the 

*See Tue StupEnt Aug. 1891, pp. 94 ff. 


+ These latter elements belong to the legalism of later Judaism and have 
their nearest parallel in the Pharisaic picture of Messiah in Psalms of Solomon 
17:25 ff. 
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Messianic hope. But for the narrator it stands simply as a 
citation of the promise to David (2 Sam. 7: 13-16; cf. Ps. 
89: 3, 4, 20-37), and ‘‘ forever,” in the light of history, would 
mean only, ‘‘ for a long time.” 

Our writer does indeed look for the coming of a prophet 
who shall instruct the people in matters of ceremony or gov- 
ernment. The stones of the altar profaned by Antiochus 
Epiphanes are laid away in a fitting place on the temple | 
mountain ‘‘ until there should come a prophet to give answer 
concerning them” (4: 46); but it was not a king for whom 
he longs; for ‘‘ until a trustworthy prophet should arise”’ it 
was the will of the Jews whom this man represents ‘‘ that 
Simon should be their prince and high priest forever” (14: 14). 

Now it was precisely this maintaining of the high priestly 
and especially of the princely position of the house of Simon 
that formed the distinguishing mark of the Sadducee. It was 
the rejection of these, and especially of the high-priestly 
rank, that constituted the Pharisees as a party. And it is 
precisely in this book that we find not only a true reflection 
of the old Sadducean position, but the clue that has led to 
the discovery in recent years of the historical beginnings and 
first character of the Pharisaic party.* The original charac- 
ter and relations of the two parties had been obscured by 
their later developments. The secret lay hidden in two al- 
lusions in I. Maccabees. One is in 2: 42, where we read 
that ‘‘there assembled unto him [Mattathias] a company of 
Asidzans, valiant men of Israel, every one who freely de- 
voted himself to the law.”’ The other is in 7: 12 ff. where 
these same Asidzeans are the first among the sons of Israel to 
make peace with the enemies of Judas. Those who were at 
first distinguished by their devotion to the law, are now num- 
bered by our author among the transgressors and ungodly of 
Israel. It is because they sustained the pretentions of the 
‘‘godless Alcimus”’ to the high-priesthood. But as a matter 
of fact Alcimus was the lawful high-priest. So all is clear. 
The Asidzans, ‘‘the pious,” a society within Judaism of 
those who were peculiarly zealous for the law, join the Mac- 


*See Welhausen, Die Pharisaen und die Sadducaen, 1874; Schiirer, His- 
tory of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ § 26. 
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cabean: brothers at first and fight for the existence of the 
religion of their fathers, but when religious freedom has been 
regained, the altar renewed, and Judas, not contented, goes 
on to fight no longer for the faith and the law, but for power 
and glory, the Asidzans withdraw and resist pretentions that 
conflicted with the law. Thus the zealous legalists of Juda- 
ism became a party, the Pharisees, by their opposition to the 
_ ruling house, and so made of the adherents of that house 
a party, the Sadducees. The Pharisees, then, were in es- 
sence a religious party. Their political activity and signifi- 
cance is accidental. They never entered politics except in 
defense of the law of Moses. The Sadducees, on the contrary, 
were essentially a political party, and would not enter upon 
religious discussion except to defend their political interests, 
or as a last excuse for being, after they had, under Roman 
tule, lost all distinctive political significance. 
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THE DISCOVERY AND DECIPHERMENT OF THE 
CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. 


By ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER, Ph. D., 
London, England. 


THE SECOND PERIOD OF ASSYRO-BABYLONIAN EXCA- 
VATIONS. 


II. 


Before going to the Second Period, mention must be made 
of the discovery and copying of the famous Behistun inscrip- 
tion by Colonel Rawlinson (now Sir Henry). This inscrip- 
tion consists of about 400 lines and it was carved, by order of ; 
Darius Hystaspes, on a steep mountain called Behistun (near a 
Kermanschah) about 1700 feet high. The English officer i 
not only copied this inscription for the first time between the 
years 1835 and 1837, but also made the first translation, hav- 
ing worked at intervals on this inscription from 1835-1846, 
when he brought his manuscript, containing the copy of the 
Babylonian text, to London. The important part played by 
this inscription and its discoverer in the history of the deci- 
pherment of the inscriptions will be noted lateron. After 
the close of the first period, no excavations were made for 
almost twenty years. During this time Layard published his 
‘Inscriptions in the Cuneiform Character from Assyrian 
Monuments,”’ and the first three volumes of the ‘‘ Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of Western Asia” had appeared, edited by Raw- 
linson with the help of Norris and George Smith. _ 

In January, 1873, with George Smith, the Second Period 
of excavations began. Between 1873 and 1876 Smith made 
three expeditions, from the last of which he never returned, 
dying on his homeward journey at Aleppo, August 19, 1876, 
of a fever contracted in Baghdad. Smith’s chief work was to : 
make a more thorough examination of the palaces in Kou- 3 
yunjik and especially of the North-West palace discovered by : 
Rassam. Rassam continued the work begun by Smith and 
between 1877 and 1881 made three expeditions. The chief 
results of the first was the uncovering of another palace of 
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Asurnasirpal at Nimrud, and the finding of the celebrated 
Bronze Gates of Shalmaneser II. In the same year he visited 
the palaces of Sennacherib and Asurbanipal at Kouyunjik 
and brought back with him about 1400 tablets and the large 
ten-column cylinder of Asurbanipal, known as the Rassam 
(R™) cylinder and, by all odds, the finest inscription yet 
found. In his second expedition he directed his attention to 
Babylon. Besides the so-called Egibi tablets, contracts, etc., 
he brought with him this time inscriptions of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and what is more important, inscriptions of Naboni- 
dus and Cyrus. During his last trip, the most important 
discovery was the Temple of the Sun at Abu-Habba, the 
Sephervaim of the Old Testament and the Sippara of the in- 
scriptions. This site was accidentally found while Rassam 
was hunting for another mound. It is only seven-eight 
hours South-west of Baghdad, or less than 25 miles. From 
1876-1881, while Rassam was also at work, the French vice- 
consul at Bassorah, Ernst de Sarzec, had been excavating at 
Tel Loh, the Shirpurla—or perhaps Lagash—of the inscrip- 
tions. The finds were for the most part non-Semitic. They 
are now in the Louvre and have been published by De Sarzec 
within the last five or six years. De Sarzec has been exca- 
vating at Tel Loh at intervals during the last ten years. He 
was there in 1889, and was visited by some of the American 
party who were then excavating at Niffer. 

The first American expedition to Babylonia was the Cath- 
erine Wolfe under the direction of Dr. William Hayes Ward, 
of the /ndependent. ‘The purpose of this party was to explore 
and to describe sites rather than to excavate. The most in- 
teresting part of the report is in regard to Anbar, about 
which Dr. Ward says: ‘The discovery of this city, which 
represents the Agade, or Sippara of Anunit, the Accad of 
Genesis X:10, the Persabora of classical geographers, and 
the Anbar of Arabic historians, is of the first importance.” 
If I remember correctly, Dr. Ward’s identification has not 
been generally accepted. 

In 1888 and 1889, the Germans conducted excavations at a 
Hittite mound known as Zinjirli.* . It is situated in the An- 


* Cf. my note on Zinjirli in the Old Testament Student, Jan. 1889. 
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tioch plain at the base of the Amanus mountains (called by 
the Turks Giour or Infidel) about 50 miles west of Aintab, 
Turkey. The results obtained were fair, but they have not 
yet been fully published. 

The British Museum has been purchasing tablets in the 
East and excavating during the last few years under the 
direction of Mr. Ernest Budge, of the Department of Egyp- 
tian and Assyrian Antiquities. I have not seen any reports 
of this work, but I know that a great many fine tablets have 
been procured. 

The last expedition to Babylonia was that of the Baby- 
lonian Exploration Fund under the auspices of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. No reports have as yet been pub- 
lished, and as a member of that expedition I am not at liberty 
to go into details. I will give, however, in the next paper 
(No. III.) a general account of ‘‘ The Expedition of the Baby- 
lonian Exploration Fund of Philadelphia.” 

The prospects for future excavations are very poor for two 
chief reasons, viz: (1) because the Turkish government, in the 
person of Hemdi Bey of the Stambul Museum, has finally 
learned the value of these antiquities and has passed a law 
that all antiquities are hereafter to be regarded as the prop- 
erty of the Sultan. Firmans to excavate are granted only on 
the following conditions: 1) that the party of excavators be 
accompanied by a Turkish commissioner—another term for 
detective—into whose charge all the antiquities found must 
be placed, 2) that the salary of this commissioner be paid by 
the excavators, and 3) that the antiquities found and placed 
in charge of the commissioner be turned over to the Turkish 
government at the end of the period of excavation. These 
conditions cannot be regarded as very generous. (2) The 
jealousy of the ambassadors of the principal powers at Con- 
stantinople has frustrated many attempts to obtain special 
and favorable firmans from the Sultan. On account of the 
greed of the Turks and the jealousy of the powers, there is 
little encouragement to attempt further work in excavating 
these Assyrian, Babylonian and Hittite sites. Some of the 
most important ruins are situated in the most dangerous dis- 
tricts, in places over which the Turkish government has no 
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control, e. g., Ur, one of the first capitals of Babylonia, 
Senkereh, Warka, Niffer, etc. The Bedawin, in whose ter- 
ritory these sites lie, do not acknowledge the rule of the 
Turkish government and they are not the gentlest animals in 
the world, as some of the experiences of the last American 
expedition go to prove. 

The native Arabs have been excavating for many years 
and with good results. There are in London one or two 
Arabs representing the dealers in Baghdad and Hilleh. The 
best known dealer here is Joseph Shemtob, an Arab Jew. 
The University of Pennsylvania in 1888 purchased two large 
collections from Shemtob and in 1889 another large collection 
from Shemtob’s chief in Baghdad, whose name I will not 
mention, as it might possibly get him into the clutches of the 
Turks. Shemtob always has in his possession a large num- 
ber of tablets, about which he knows nothing and for which 
he asks fabulous prices. It takes a long time to close a bar- 
gain with these dealers, but gold seems to have a great charm 
for the Arabs, and after a few weeks they are generally con- 
tent to take twenty-five per cent. of the price originally 
asked. 

The most important finds of the natives were made by 
Fellahin in the winter of 1887 at El-Amarna, in Upper 
Egypt on the eastern bank of the Nile about midway between 
Minieh and Siout. During the winter of ’87—’88, about 200 
of these tablets were offered for sale by native dealers in 
Cairo and Ekmim. Later on others were found. The Bulak 
museum in Cairo has, perhaps, the best collection. There 
are 160 in the Vienna museum, about 200 in Berlin, and an 
equal number in the British museum. The most of them 
have, however, passed into the hands of private individuals, 
Turkish, Russian and French officials. As may well be im- 
agined these finds created a great sensation among Assyriol- 
ogists. The language, which is very peculiar, and the con- 
tents of these tablets, will be noticed in another place. 

Before leaving the subject of excavations, I should like to 
add a very few of the most important and interesting books 
which may be used to advantage by any who may wish to go 
into details further than the scope of these articles would 
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permit; Rich, Narrative of a Journey to the Site of Babylon ; 
Layard, Nineveh and its Remains ; a narrative of a first expedi- 
tion to Nineveh; Chesney, The Expedition for the Survey of the 
Rivers Euphrates and Tigris; Layard, Discoveries in the Ruins of 
Nineveh and Babylon, the Result of a second expedition; Loftus, 
Travels and Researches in Chaldea and Susiana; Place, Ninive 
et l Assyrie; George Smith, Assyrian Discoveries, an Account of 
Explorations 1873-1874; Sayce, Fresh Light from the Ancient 
Monuments ; Ragozin, The Story of Chaldea. Good accounts 
are also published by Hommel, Delitzsch, Kaulen, and others 
in their Assyro-Babylonian Histories. 
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THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES. 


By Prof. F. B. DENIO, 
Bangor, Me. 


The book of Ecclesiastes might well be called a picture of 
the soul of the Prodigal Son on his return to the Father. At 
the outset there is the conviction of the unsatisfying nature 
of the life he has led, in the body of the book are to be found 
alternations of judgment and feeling, of cynicism and earn- 
nestness in their struggle for mastery, at the close is the final 
victory of his better self. The writer had not yet come into 
a permanently settled habit of religious feeling and content- 
ment. He therefore shows his vacillating moods. At the 
outset he declares what most persons at some time in their 
experience feel strongly enough, that all is vanity, all the 
labor in this life is fruitless and vexatious. This sentiment 
is the burden of many a Christian hymn. The various fea- 
tures of human life which excite this feeling are declared to 
be the inadequacy of wisdom or pleasure to give satisfaction, 
the injustice and folly displayed among men in their treat- 
ment of each other, also the inequality of the present condi- 
tion of the righteous and the wicked and the consequent 
difficulty of believing that there is a righteous God who has 
a providential government over this world. 

The standpoint of the writer must be gathered from the 
contents and the tone of the book itself. While the writer 
has the tone of a blasé man of the world, he is not beyond 
manifesting strong feeling. While he shows himself a keen 
thinker, the emotions which lie back of his thought are at 
times stronger than the thought itself. Sated but unsatisfied 
with the world and its pleasures, wearied by the sight of in- 
justice among men, especially as displayed by superiors to 
their inferiors, recognizing with pain the fact that the deal- 
ings of God are apparently not based upon the moral deserts 
of men, the writer expresses his sentiments concerning the 
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problems of life. It is to be noted that there is slight trace 
of Israelitish sentiment, and no consciousness of a national 
history great and divinely favored in the past, nor bright 
anticipations respecting the future. The Kingdom of God 
seems to touch neither the hope nor the imagination. There 
are few words which might suggest that the writer was even 
a Jew. The Semitic fondness for proverbs, the lack of 
apparent logical purpose, and the calm conviction of the 
Israelite respecting the reality and the righteousness of God, 
are the points which he holds in common with the covenant 
religion of Israel. He seems wholly separated from the 
mighty current of promise and of national consciousness 
which makes the historical, prophetic and lyric literature of 
the Old Testament so rich and strong. The distinctive theo- 
cratic consciousness of the Old Testament is lacking in this 
book as in the rest of the Wisdom literature. One might 
think that the Preacher lived at a time of general decay and 
shared the sentiments of his time, or that he had lost faith in 
the special calling of Israel. 

He seems to have been a disappointed old man who knew 
from observation and experience what was in the heights 
and depths of human life. Doubtless as a youth he had 
looked forward to life with ardor, had thought to win a 
name, perhaps to bring better things, certainly greater things, 
into the world than had previously been known. He would 
become wise and dazzle the world with wisdom hitherto un- 
surpassed, and at the same time enjoy all the pleasures of 
life. He had been self-centered and had accomplished many 
things, but only to his disappointment. During his career 
he had ignored the religious convictions of his race; in his 
old age these convictions reasserted themselves. They were 
the fundamental convictions which lie at the basis of true 
religion. His hopes and enthusiasms have lost their power, 
and he records the lessons from his life at the same time that 
he pictures the varying moods of his mind while writing. 

When the relation of Ecclesiastes to the rest of the Old 
Testament is considered, we note that it teaches that although 
a righteous life may not secure outward tokens of divine 
favor, it will surely secure God’s approbation, and it will be 
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well with those who fear God. It teaches that there isa 
temporal, even though there should be no material, reward 
for virtue. It seems that we must say that the morality of 
the larger part of Israel was based upon a belief in material 
prosperity as the blessing attendant upon obedience to God, 
and that the service of Jehovah would secure earthly and 
visible rewards. The Old Testament does not lack indication 
that the divine teaching pointed to spiritual blessings, peace 
of mind and heart, peace with God, consciousness of his. 
approval and favor as the blessed rewards of piety, but the 
human hearts of the Jews clung to the outward and visible, 
rather than the inward rewards. Owing to the ignorance or 
forgetfulness of the teaching thus far made, the contrast 
between the theoretic deserts and the reality shook the faith 
of many believers as they meditated upon the providence of 
God. ‘‘When the cherished faith in temporal retribution 
- was utterly subverted by the melancholy experience of the 
reversion of destinies; when the longing minds of the 
desponding people, released from the terrors of the law 

resort to various other experiments to obtain 
happiness, Coheleth disclosed a new bar of judgment in the 
world tocome. There the judge of the quick and the dead 
will rectify all the inequalities which take place here.” 
Therefore the teaching correlated to that of the reward for 
virtue is that of the punishment of vice. Unless there were 
some suggestion of explanation of the fact that the wicked 
prosper in this life and seem to prolong their lives by means. 
of their wickedness, it seems that there must be a deficiency 
in a book which was to serve such providential purposes as. 
the Old Testament does. It would be possible to doubt the 
justice of God if teaching on this point were left out of a 
record of revelation. Even the heathen moralists could 
affirm almost beyond a doubt that there was to be a future in 
which the present inequalities among men should be recti- 
fied; much more was it fitting that the teachings of Ecclesi- 
astes should be part of the preparation for the coming of Him 
who brought life and incorruption to light through the gos- 
pel. When Christ came there was a general conviction that 
a judgment was to come. We must attribute this result 
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in part, if not largely, to the book of Ecclesiastes. It is not 
suggested that the Preacher saw clearly. The book is a cry 
for more light as well as a declaration of light already seen. 

The intellectual value of the book is that it shows the mode 
in which the Jewish mind dealt with the problem contained 
in it. Kindred problems were stirring the minds of other 
peoples. This is an evidence that the Spirit who is the 
source of physical, intellectual and spiritual life was brooding 
over many lands, quickening many peoples to a sense of 
their needs, and thus preparing for the coming of the Mes- 
siah. The kinship of the problems is enough to suggest a 
possibility of connection between the Preacher and Hellenic 
thought, but there is no need to derive his thought from that. 
It is not a view which honors God’s providence to argue in 
this way. It is too much like deriving the wisdom of Plato 
from Moses. 

In theology Ecclesiastes adds an important contribution to 
Biblical material. <‘‘It puts more vividly than in any other 
way the worthlessness of human efforts to get happiness, and 
thus prepares the heart for God’s way of happiness, a blame- 
less, pious, trustful life.’”’ A negative character is more 
prominent in the book. It shows the darkness of the out- 
look which is not irradiated by the joy and faith of him who 
is assured of the progress of the Kingdom. The Preacher 
shows no sign of having heard of a coming Kingdom. His 
rest is finally in duty, obedience to God. There is no enthu- 
siasm, little hope, and but a dull courage for duty. Yet this 
he shows to be immeasurably better than a self-seeking life. 
In this teaching is a positive element, and it is therefore a val- 
uable contribution to the Biblical Apologetic. We do not 
look to this branch of theology for pleasure, it does not min- 
ister directly to religious joy, but it is essential to edification. 
Ecclesiastes is not such an apologetic as an Occidental would 
have written, and it is better for this very reason. The 
Preacher had an unwavering belief in a just God who has 
created the world, and who controls it by a divine order. To 
him God isa reality, and not remote from him. And this is 
all true in spite of the fact that he is strongly inclined to 
view life from a pessimistic standpoint; hence his unshaken 
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belief in the government and existence of God is the more 
significant. 

A necessary part of the message of the preacher of to-day 
. is the utter insufficiency of what this world offers to meet the 
wants of the human heart. It is well that there is in the 
Bible a book like this for the purpose of teaching the vanity 
of all earthly things in themselves to meet the deep need of 
mankind. It is when this conviction has been attained that 
God’s way of happiness will be sought. Thus in theological 
thought and for the pulpit the book is fundamental, and a 
necessary educational element. 

If one may hazard a precise date for the origin of Ecclesi- 
astes the year 360 B. C. is as worthy of consideration as any 
other. The two generations previous to the Macedonian 
conquest seem to be the period most adapted for the produc- 
tion of a book of this character. 

a. The language used in the book is a strong argument 
for an origin so late as here favored. It is not possible to 
ignore such arguments as those of Dr. Friedlaender [Jewish 
Quart. Rev., I., 359], for the Solomonic date, yet he argues 
more cogently against Gritz’s date, 8 A. D., than for his 
own position. The evidence from language seems incontesta- 
ble. It should be remembered, however, as it seems not to 
be remembered, that the amount of literature from which we 
have to form our judgment is not great enough to warrant 
the certainty with which a conclusion is sometimes uttered on 
this point. The dogmatic statements occasionally seen do 
not savor of genuine scholarship. 

b. The place of the book in the religious thought of the 
Old Testament also seems to point to the late writing of this 
book. Already has attention been pointed to the statement, 
more positive than elsewhere seen, that there is to be a judg- 
ment where every person is to be judged and receive his 
deserts. 

c. It does not seem that there is any adequate reason to 
believe that the book had a still later origin. Perhaps the 
strongest argument for a later origin is that drawn from the 
fancied influence of Greek philosophy. It must be remem- 
bered that the travels of Herodotus had been recorded nearly 
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a century previous to the date above suggested. This indi- 
cates that there was intercourse possible among the nations 
of the earth, and history shows that such intercourse was 
actual. If there are slight traces of the influence of Greek 
thought in the book, the casual intercourse suggested would 
_ be sufficient to account for it. It would not have been 
strange if the Jews had been affected more from Greek influ- 
ence than the book suggests. In spite of these considera- 
tions it seems to me that there is not an atom of what might 
be called a genuine trace of Greek philosophy in the book. 
Rather we are to call the book a part of the result of that 
ferment which had been moving in India, China, Persia and 
Greece in centuries almost contemporaneous. There is a 
difference between the Preacher and Socrates. The Preacher 
discussed the divine character, the delay in the punishment 
of the wicked, the immortality of the soul and other ethical 
problems; but he discusses them with less zest perhaps be- 
cause he has a keener sense of the baffling nature of the 
problem; on the other hand he has an assurance of the exis- 
tence and righteousness of God which the Greek thinker can 
hardly be said to have had. 

d. If the occasion of the writing of Ecclesiastes be consid- 
ered, the date proposed is more likely than any other which 
would seem worthy of consideration. It is incredible that 
the book should have been written without a purpose. Judg- 
ing from the contents of the book it must have been written 
at a time when misrule and oppression were common; when 
there were many rulers who were unworthy, and who from 
their previous life were not qualified for their position; when 
' the prosperity of the wicked and the insecurity of the right- 
eous were shattering every belief in a reward for virtue and 
punishment for vice. Himself emerging from the sins and 
errors of such a time, the Preacher discloses the judgment to 
come in a writing where he mingles his sympathy with the 
prevailing sentiments of his time and the new convictions of 
life and duty which have assumed control over him. 

It is such considerations as these which constitute a strong 
argument for the date which has been proposed. They seem 
decisive proof. It must be remembered that we know all too 
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little of the history of Israel, of the relations of Israel with 
other peoples, of the currents of linguistic usage which 
surged back and forth, the influence upon individual writers 
of their surroundings; and whoever dogmatizes on the basis 
of his ignorance has a broad foundation. Again it occurs 
that a religious truth is revealed and recorded and then 
remains inoperative for a long time, hence it is not certain 
that the advanced utterance originated at the time where it 
seems by development to belong. Then too, there were 
many periods of misrule and oppression to which the book of 
Ecclesiastes might have applied. In spite of the absence of 
a record of the history of the Jews at the date suggested, we 
feel that it cannot but have been a time of misrule. Itseems 
certain that the race could have not been prosperous, that na- 
tional sentiment must have been at a low ebb, and Messianic 
hopes weak. 


Founding of the Christian Church. 
An Inductive Study of the Primitive Era, 30-100 A. D. 


IN FIFTY LESSONS. 
PREPARED By CLYDE W. VOTAW, Cuicaco, ILLs. 
(Copyrighted by the STUDENT PUBLISHING CO.] 
Entered at the Hartford Post-office for mailing at second-class rates. 


FIRST DIVISION. 
PERIOD or JEWISH CHRISTIANITY. 


Time: Five Years, 30-35 A. D. Leaders: Peter and Stephen. 
Material: Acts |: !—7:60. 


CHARACTERIZATION.—The organized Christian Church is confined to Jeru- 
salem. It assumes its primitive system of government, rites, methods, and 
teaching. It becomes firmly established as the Jewish Mother-Church of 
Christianity. It grows firmly united, and gathers zeal and force for its subse- 
quent missionary activity. It is purified and strengthened by persecution. 
‘Its members are Jews, either by birth, or by adoption as proselytes of right- 
eousness. The great problem about which the development of the Church 


during the Primitive Era turns: Whether or not the Gentiles should be ad- 
mitted as such to the Christian Church, comes into prominence, through 
Stephen, only at the close of this Period, and serves as the ground of transi- 
tion to Period II. 

Synopsis.—The early Christian Community at Jerusalem. Rise of the organ- 
ized Christian Church. Primitive form of organization. Church officers and their 
duties. Methods of government. Conditions of membership. Rites. Ser- 
vices. The internal life of the Church. Its chief workers. Its members. 
Relation of the Christians to each other. Their connection with Judaism. 
The teaching of the Church. Doctrinal and practical beliefs of the Christians. 
The environment of the Church. Attitude toward it of the ecclesiastical 
power. Of the civil power. Of the common people. Providential guidance, 
protection and blessing of the Church. Inauguration of the diaconate, and the 
occasion of it. Assertion of the doctrine of a spiritual and universal Gospel. 
Consequent martyrdom of Stephen. Fierce persecution of the Christians. 
Dispersion of the Jerusalem Church. Beginning of general missionary work. 

NOTE.—(1) Let the Preliminary Suggestions, on a preceding page, be read over atten- 
tively ; (?) the z¢aéics in this Course are not used for emphasis, but only to indicate that 
material in each Study which is exclusively for the Advanced Grade ; (3) the bibliographi- 
cal references are to the editions of books as referred to in the table ot Literature of the 
Course ; (4) it will be seen that the treatment given the historic material is, in a 
measure, ideal and exhaustive, as compres with methods of study to which the majority 
of — have been accustomed. This has been done: (a) Because it is well for the 
student to have a high ideal before him, even if it be at present unattainable ; (b) many 
will wish to make the complete aay ayes ent outlined ; (c) it would be unsatisfactory and 
unscholarly to D ping og the Course in a fragmentary, superficial form. The student there- 
fore is expected to do all that he can—no more, no less; (5) the Scripture material is to be 
studied alone and thoroughly, at every Step, before reference be made to commentaries 
and literature concerning it. After that, USE BOOKS. (6) Let the student decide at the out- 
set how much of the record work (see Preliminary oT Topic 4) he can do, and 
then let him faithfully do this from beginning to end. oose those branches to record 


transcription, analysis, explanation, discussion, summary, or teaching) which promise to 
of the most permanent value and the most inspiring to you. 
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PRELIMINARY SUGGESTIONS. 


1. Aim and Spirit. The aim of this study is intensely practical; the knowledge 
sought is not to be sought for its own sake, but that Christianity may to-day be better 
understood and practiced after seeing it as it was understood and practiced by the first 
Christians. The spirit to be maintained in the study is that of reverence, docility, candor, 
scholarly investigation, with patience and determination to complete the work begun. 


.2 Amount of Time. The Course, which consists of fifty studies,extends over two 
years, and is in two parts. (This makes them parallel with the New Testament Inter- 
national S. S. Lessons of 1892-3.) Each study, therefore, will be given two weeks. The 
student in the simpler Progressive Grade should not be satisfied with less than ten hours. 
(that is, forty minutes each day) upon each Study. For the Advanced Grade fifteen hours 
(an hour a day) would be desirable. In both grades a much larger amount of time would 
be very profitably spent. Let each student set aside and consecrate a certain portion of his. 
day to this work. 


3. Manner of Pursuit. The Studies are adapted to the use of individuals, Bible 
Classes, Bible Clubs, Teachers’ Meetings, Young Peoples’ Meetings, Normal Classes, 
Y.M. C. A. Classes, etc. Four ways of pursuing the Course are possible for the student : 
(x) As a regular correspondence student of the American Jnstitute of Sacred Literature, in 
which case he will have the skilled assistance and instruction of the /us¢7tute at every 
step of the Course. (2) Asa member of a Bible Club, whose leader will be in closest con- 
nection with the /zs¢ztute, and furnish to all its direction and assistance. (3) As one ofa 
class or organization, using the published Studies as the basis of their work, but pursuing 
it independently. (4) Asa private student, taking the Course alone and working it out 
without further direction or help. But the student is recommended to avail himself, if 
possible, of either the first or second method, as being the most satisfactory and profitable. 


4. Record of Work. One-half of the usefulness of this Course will be lost if the 
student fail to keep a clear, systematized record of the information and results attained. 
These may be kept: (a) In one or more note-books, carefully classified ; (b) on uniform 
blank sheets which can afterward be arranged and bound. Each step of each Study will 
furnish material to be recorded: (1) First Step: Facts (a) The transcript of each passage, 
in the student’s own language, kept in exact order, will reproduce the whole Books of Acts. 
in the student’s own words—a most valuable piece of work. (b) An analysis, or table of 
contents, of the Acts to be kept, containing the Scripture divisions, sub-divisions, and 
paragraphs, with their respective headings. (2) Second Step: Explanations. Preserved: 
(a) In a note-book, under the respective texts; or (b) upon the blank sheets, the Scripture 
passage being cut from small cheap Testaments, and glued to the left of the page, while 
the words explained are underscored, the explanation being written opposite each to the 
right. (3) Third Step: Topics. The discussion preserved: (a) In a note-book, under the 
tespective texts. (b) On the blank pages below the respective passage and explanations. 


(4) Fourth Step: Observations. Preserve additional ones: (a) Upon the margin of the 
lesson leaf ; or (b) in a note-book or upon blank sheet, properly arranged. (5) Fifth Step: 
Summary. All facts, teachings and truth gleaned, must be classified and stored away under 
appropriate headings, in note-book or upon blank sheets. ‘The Summary must be a com- 
plete view of the history, development and teaching of the Christian Church during this 
period. (6) Sixth Step: Teachings. To be treated as Observations above. 


5. Abureviations. A, V.—version of 1611. R. V.—version of 1881. Ch.—chapter. 
V.—verse. Vv.—verses. Chapter nos. in bold face, verse nos. in light face, thus: 18: 27. 
22f.—ch. or v. 22 and 23. 22ff.—ch. or v. 22,23 and 24. 228q.—ch. or v. 22 and those following 
indefinitely. 22a, 226, 22¢c~v. 22, first clause, second clause, third clause respectively. Com- 
mentaries always referred to by author’s name 7” /oc., i. e. under each specific text. 
Other books by author’s name, vol. and page, thus: Neander, II. 97, of edition named in the 
table of literature preceding. J//adlics are not used for emphasis. 
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STUDY IV. 


SEC. 3. EXALTATION OF JESUS CHRIST, THE HEAD 
OF THE CHURCH. 


Acts 1:1-26. 
18-28 May, 30 A. D. MT. OLIVET, THEN JERUSALEM. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—(1) Cambridge Bible on Acts, pp. 1-14; (2) Gloag’s Comty. on Acts, I.» 


39-67. (3) Meyer’s Comty. on Acts, pp. 23-39. (4) Expositor’s Bible on Acts, I., 23-81. (5) 
Bible Dictionary, arts. Ascension, Lot, Matthias, et al. (0) Vaughan’s Church of the First 
Davs, pp. 1-20. (7) Neander’s Planting and Training of the Christian Church, J., 1f. (8) 
S. S. Times, Dec. 24, 1882. (9) Peloubet’s Notes, 182, tn loc. 


First Step: FActs. 


PARAGRAPH I. v. 1, the former treatise. wv. 2, itsscope. vw. 3, resurrection 
appearances and teaching. v. 4, injunction to tarry in Jerusalem. v. 5, pro- 
mise of a spirit baptism. v. 6, question as to restoration of Israel. wv. 7, 
answer withheld. v. 8, outline of future work. Vv. 1-8, Last INstRuCTIONS 
oF Jesus To His DisciPLes. 


PARAGRAPH 2. v. 9, the ascension. v.10, two angelic messengers. wv. II, 
promise of Jesus’ second coming. Vv. 9-11, THE ASCENSION. 


PARAGRAPH 3. ¥v. 12, return from Mt. Olivet. wv. 13, the upper chamber. 
v. 14, the worshipping company. Vv. 12-14, CLOSE ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DIsciPLes. 


PARAGRAPH 4. v.15, Peter’s address to the Christians. v. 16, the Scripture 
concerning Judas. v.17, Judas as an apostle. v.18, Judas’ death. v. 19, 
the field of blood. v.20, the Psalm prophecy. wv. 21f, qualifications for a 
successor to Judas. v. 23, two nominees, wv. 24f, prayer for divine appoint- 
ment. vw. 26, election of Matthias. Vv. 15-26, CHOICE OF A SUCCESSOR TO 
Jupas Iscarior. 

-REMARK.—The student is expected to discover just what the historical material rgcords. 
as follows: (1) the whole historical section to be read attentively through, determining (a) 
the general subject of which it treats, vor rond, Coreewee or altering the printed state- 
ment of same ; (b) the various paragraphs into which the section subdivides (here the RV 
will be particularly helpful), with the particular subject of which each paragraph treats, 
verifying, correcting, or altering them as printed. (2) The verse Ray ap as printed, are 
to be verified, corrected, or altered. (3) the text of the section ts to be reproduced entire, 
in the student's own language, in condensed form on the basis of the verse synopses. (4) this 


original nares ts to be copied into a note-book an ere Sor its orderly preser- 
ork.) 


vation. (See Preliminary Suggestions, Topic 4: Record of 


SECOND STEP: EXPLANATIONS. 


PARAGRAPH I. wv. 1, (a) what book referred to? (b) who was Theophilus? 
(c) why address the writing to him? (d) subject and scope of the former 
book (cf. Lk. 1: 2ff)? (€) subject and scope of this book of Acts? (/) meaning 
of ‘began both to do and teach”? 2, (a) what ‘‘commandment”? (6) 
meaning of through the Holy Ghost”? 3, (a) whosaw him? (6) what 
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aid they see? (c) over how much time did the appearances extend? (d) in 
what places did they occur? (¢) enumerate them (cf. 1 Cor. 15:38q). (f) what 
was the subject of this teaching? (g) what its substance (cf. Lk. 24: 45-49)? 
v. 4, (a) assembled with whom? (b) where? (c) why? uv. 5, (a) water 
baptism of John as compared with Spirit baptism (cf. Lk. 3:16; Acts 18: 
24—19:7). (6) why was the Spirit baptism delayed? (c) how many days 
after the ascension ? uv. 6, (a) what zs the connection denoted by ‘ there- 
fore?” (b) when and why were they come together? (c) ‘‘at this time” 
—whattime?  v. 8, (a) what kind of a power? (b) as a substitute for 
what previous condition? (c) when to be received? (d) why then? 


PARAGRAPH 2. v. 9, (a) meaning of ‘‘ these things”? (b) who were looking ? 
{c) meaning of ‘taken up”?  v. 10, (a) duration of the ascension? (6) why 
upward? (c) ts heaven distinctly above in space? (a) why zs tt so referred 
to? v. 11, (a) why called ‘‘ Galileeans”? (b) exact date of the ascension ? 


PARAGRAPH 3. WV. 12, (a) why return to Jerusalem? (b) where was Mt. 
Olivet? (c) why socalled? (d) what had been Jesus’ relation to it (cf. Jno. 
18:11; Lk. 22:39)? (e) how far was a ‘‘ Sabbath day’s journey”? (/) how did 
the term and usage arise (cf. Josh. 3:1-4)? v.13, (a) what was the ‘‘ upper 
chamber” (cf. Lk. 22:12; Jno. 20:19, 26)? (6) why used by the disciples ? 
{c) who, how and why ‘abiding there”? (ad) compare this list of apostles 
with those in Matt. 10:2ff, Mk. 3:16-19, Lk. 6:14ff, explaining variations. 
(e) why zs the list given here? v.14, (a) meaning of ‘‘ with one accord”? 
{b) why ‘in prayer”? (c) was their prayer worship, thanksgiving, or 
petition, and if the latter, petition for what? (da) how large was this 
company? (e) why so small a number of Christians ? 


PARAGRAPH 4. ¥V. 15, (a) meaning of ‘‘in these days”? (b) who were ‘‘ the 
brethren”, and how many? (c) why call them a ‘‘multitude”? v. 16, 
meaning of ‘‘ guide to them” (cf. Matt. 26:47-50)? v.17, (a) meaning of 
“numbered among us” (cf. the apostolic lists)? (6) meaning of ‘‘ portion” 
and this ministry” (cf. v. 25)? vu. 18f, (a) are these verses a parenthe- 
sis of Peter's, or a descriptive expansion by Luke?  (b) compare the 
account with that of Matt. 27:5-8. (c) just how did Judas dte? (da) who 
bought the field? (e) how did it receive tts name? (f) reconcile the two 
accounts. v. 20, (a) compare with it Psa. 69:25 and Psa. 109:8. (6) how 
are these to be applied to the case of Judas? _—vv. 21f, (a) what connection 
made by ‘‘therefore”? (b) meaning of ‘‘companied with us”? (c) during 
what time? (d) meaning of ‘‘went in and went out among us’? (e) find 
paraltel expressions in the O. T. v.23, (a) who were these two men? 
(b) what is to be presumed as to the fitness of both? (c) do we know anything 
SJurther about Barsabbas? vv.24f, (a) who zs addressed as Lord” — 
God or Christ (cf. Jno. 21:17; Acts 4:24; et al.)? (b) what is meant by 
‘*knowest the hearts” (cf. Jno. 2:25)? (c) meaning of ‘‘in the ministry and 
apostleship”? (d) ‘‘fell away”—how? (e) own place”—where and 
why (cf. Jno.17:12)? — v. 26, (a) manner of casting lots? (b) was it a cus- 
tomary mode of decision? (c) ‘‘ for them ”—whom? 


REMARK.—This step is for the elucidation of the historical material, as follows: (1) the 
whole section is to be read through carefull i and every doubtful or obscure word, phrase, 
thought and reference is to be marked ; (2) light is then to be sought upon all these points 
until they are cleared up ; (3) many other queries than those mentioned above will arise,and 
these also are to be noted and answers sought; (4) where satisfactory answers can not be 
obtained, from commentaries or elsewhere, the questions will be referred to the Instruc- 
tor: (5) acareful record is to be kept of every explanation given (see Preliminary Sugges- 
tions, Topic 4: Record of Work). 
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THIRD STEP: TOPICS. 


1. Last Instructions of Jesus. (1) What command did Jesus give? (2) 
why was a waiting period necessary? (3) why waitin Jerusalem? (4) did 
these Christians live in that city (cf. v. 11a)? (5) for what were they to wait? 
(6) zn what sense was this promise ‘of the Father”? (7) when had Christ 
spoken of it (cf. Jno. 7:39; Lk. 24:49)? (8) what was the significance of the 
promise as regarded the future of Christianity ? 

2. The Apostolic Mission. (1) Compare the commission of v. 8 with Matt. 
28:18ff and Lk. 24:47ff. (2) what was the scope of the mission? (3) why did 
not the apostles understand tt so from the first? (4) what was the essence 
of the mission (cf. v. 8c)? (5) what was to be the substance of their witness- 
bearing? (6) what the manner of it? (7) study passages in which the ex- 
pression ‘‘ witnesses” is applied to the apostles: Lk. 24:53; Jno. 15:27; 
Acts 2:32; 10:37-43; 13:23-31. (&) give instances, from the history, of 
such witness-bearing. (9) what qualifications in this matter were requisite 
for apostles (cf. vv. 21f)? 

3. Apostolic Conception of the Kingdom. (1) What suggested the apostles’ 
question (v. 6)? (2) what did they mean by the restoration of the kingdom to 
Israel? (3) was zt eguivalent in thetr minds to the second advent of Christ? 
(4) had they given up yet the idea of a temporal Messiah? (5) what were 
the elements of that tdea as they still held it? (6) note the steps in their 
life with Jesus when they were learning a more spiritual conception of the 
Kingdom. (7) how did Jesus treat this question of the apostles, and what was 
His attitude toward them in view of it? 


4. The Ascension and Attendant Circumstances. (1) Compare the other 
accounts of same in Mk. 16:19f and Lk. 24:50f. (2) compare with it also 
the translation of Elijah (2 Kgs. 2:9-12). (3) what was the resurrection 
body of Christ at this time? (4) what was the ‘‘cloud” that received him 
(cf. Mk. 9:7; © Kgs. 8:10f; Isa. 6:1-4)? (5) who were the white-robed mes- 
sengers (cf. Lk. 24:1-7)? (6) why did they come? (7) what was the meaning 
of their question to the disciples? (&) dd zt contain rebuke? (9) just what 
information did they give? (70) meaning of ‘‘in like manner" (cf. Matt. 
24:30; 23:37; Lk. 13:34; Acts 7:28; 2 Tim. 3:8)? (11) significance of 
the ascension ? 

5. The First Group of Disciples. Notice four elements that compose it : 
(1) the twelve apostles, except Judas ; recall tests of their faithfulness which 
they had sustained. (2) the devout women, including Jesus’ mother (cf. Lk. 
8:1ff ; 23:49; 24:42; Mk. 15:40; Acts 8:3); tell who they were and some- 
thing about them. (3) Jesus’ own brothers, how many (cf. Matt. 13:55; Jno. 
7: 3ff); what change had taken place in them, and why (cf. 1 Cor. 15:7)? 
(4) other unnamed disciples, making in all one hundred and twenty (cf. v. 15). 

6. Peter's Use of O. T. Scripture. (1) Compare carefully the quoted 
passages (v. 20) with their O. T. originals (Psa. 69:25; 109:8). (2) note 
likenesses. (3) explain differences. (4) to just what did the Psalm pas- 
sages originally and primarily refer? (5) did Peter make a proper useof 
them here? (6) explain how each applies legitimately to the case of Judas. 

7. The Election of Matthias. (1) Why did Peter propose to fill Judas’ 
vacated apostolate? (2) zs there reason to think, from Matthias’ subsequent 
obscurity, that God did not intend Judas’ place to be filled? (3) how was 
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Matthias fitted for the position? (4) why did not the Christians use their 
own judgment in deciding between the two nominees? (5) would either 
Matthias or Barsabbas have done equally well, as far as wecan see? (6) was 
Goa’s choice limited to one of the two? tf so, justify the restriction. (7) 
‘should the lot be employed at present as a Christian mode of solving problems? 
(8) why do we hear nothing further about Matthias ? 


8. First Business Meeting of Christians. (1) Officers: is Peter an officer, 
or only an admitted leader? are any other individuals prominent? (2) 
Methods : from whom comes the proposition, and who approve it ? who make 
the nominations? who cast the lots? Was it an entirely democratic method 
of procedure? (3) Results: was the election acquiesced in by all? was it a 
purely popular election? Make a statement which will convey your idea of 
the polity of the Christian body before Pentecost as seen in this meeting. 

REMARK.—This Step is explanatory, but directs the student to treat the large, main 
themes of the historical material in a comprehensive, free way. (1) Answers to the above 
+ ered will be sought in the material itself, in commentaries and special treatises (see 

ibliography), and by individual reflection and judgment. () difficulties met with are to 
be referred to the Instructor ; satisfactory answers cannot always be given, but the study 
of deep and perplexing questions is useful. (3) other topics than those printed will suggest 


themselves ; these also should be considered, but with care that the most important ones 
receive the first attention. (4) a careful record should be peo of all work done upon these 


Topics (see Preliminary Suggestions, Topic 4: Record of Work). 


FOURTH STEP: OBSERVATIONS. 


1. Christ’s resurrection appearances and teaching were all important in the 
preparation of the apostles for their work. 


2. Jesus dealt gently with the Messianic misconception which still remained 
in the apostles’ minds. 

3. Witnessing to the life, character, work, and resurrection of Christ was 
the duty of his followers. 


4. The departure of the visible Christ was accompanied by the assurance 

of His return. 
5. The injunctions of Christ were faithfully kept by His disciples. 

6. The early Christians were closely united in their social as well as in 
their religious life. 

7. The disciples awaited the fulfillment of the promise with trust, thanks- 
giving, joy and expectancy. 

8. The Jerusalem group of Christians numbered only 120 (v. 15), but prob- 
ably there were others elsewhere (cf. 1 Cor. 15:6). 

g. The brothers of Jesus, who disbelieved in Him during His life, became 
His followers after the resurrection. 

10. The devout women were a testimony to the fact that the Gospel had 
placed woman on a higher plane. 

11. New experiences led to a new understanding and use of the O. T. 
Scriptures. 

12. There was as yet no organization of the Christians, Peter figuring only 
as a spokesman. 

13. The appointment of a successor to Judas was felt to be so important 
that it was left to divine direction. 
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14. The first business meeting of the Christians was called and conducted 
on thoroughly democratic principles. 


REMARK.—In this Step the student's attention is directed to the main points of historical 
incident, development and teaching in the Section treated. (1) The place from which each 
Observation is drawn is to be found, marked down after the Observation, and the state- 
ment verified or corrected. (2) the character and importance of each Observation is to be 
duly considered and then learned. (3) other Observations worthy of note are to be discover- 
> ene i ulated,and a record of t. kept (see Preliminary Suggestions, Topic 4: Record 
of Work. 


FIFTH STEP: SUMMARY. 


1. Make out a list of the important historical incidents recorded in this 
Section. 


2. Gather together, in an orderly, classified form, all information which 
this Section contains concerning : 


(a) the religious life of the Christians. 
(b) the social life of the Christians among themselves. 


(c) the relations of the Christians to outsiders. 

(d) the Christians’ conception of the Gospel at this time. 
(e) the number of disciples, and their leaders. 

(f) methods of administration in the disciple body. 

(g) marks of God’s providential guidance. 


3 Write out a brief description of the status of the Christians during 
this little period before full organization. 


REMARK.—This Step calls for the gathering and classifying of all the historical material 
(facts and teachings) harvested from the work already done upon the Study, and its 
systematic, organic combination with all material which precedes and follows. This can 
only be accomplished by the preservation of each Summary ina carefully arranged and 
sub-divided note-book, where each item can be entered under its percent heading, 
with the reference where found and the date to which it belongs (see Preliminary Sugges- 
tions, Topic 4: Record of Work). The permanent value and the satisfaction of this Course 
will — upon the completeness and faithfulness with which this Summary work is 
done. It cannot be neglected. : 


SIXTH STEP: TEACHINGS. 


1. Christ’s departing injunction and promise show His continued relation, 
beyond the ascension, to His church on earth. 


2. Christ gave no answer concerning the time of His return, which He 
Himself did not know (cf. Mk. 13:32), and which he did not regard as of vital 
importance. 


3. Christ plainly pointed out the whole world as the sphere of the Gospel ; 
to His conception it was a universal religion. 


4. Devotion, ability and trustworthiness are more important than numbers 
for spreading and establishing the Gospel. 


5. There is a legitimate use of the O. T. writings as typical of and fore- 
shadowing the Messianic period: what that use is must be ascertained by a 
careful study of the N. T. usage and its conditions. 


REMARK.—This Step calls for the application of the historic truth and precepts to our 
own lives and times. Each printed teaching is to be carefully considered as to: (1) its 
source in the material. (2) whether it has been accurately drawn from the history. (3) 
its relation to other teachings of the Scriptures. (4) its practical meaning for each individ- 
ualman. (5) its meaning for the Christian Church as a body to-day. (6) other important 
teachings are to be discovered by the student and added to the above (see Preliminary 
Suggestions, Topic 4: Record of Work). 
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The Founding of the Christian Church. 


STUDY V. 


[May, 30 A. D. 


SEC. 4. CHRIST'S SPIRITUAL PRESENCE WITH HIS 
CHURCH, DIRECTING ITS ORGANIZATION. 


Acts 2: 1-47. 
28 May, 304A. D. JERUSALEM. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—(1) Cambridge Bible on Acts, pp. 15-30. (2) Gloag’s Comty. on Acts, L., 
68-119. (3) Meyer’s Comty. on Acts, pp. 40-74. (4) Neander’s Planting and Training of the 
Christian Church, I., 3-23; I1., 58-64. (5) Expositor’s Bible on Acts, I. 82-147. (6) Bible 

* Dictionary, arts. Dispersion, Pentecost, Peter, ‘Tongues, Lord’s Supper. (7) Vaughan’s 

Church of the First Days, pp. 21-60. (8) Fisher's Beginnings of Christianity, pp. 55807. (9) 

S. S. Times, Dec. 31, 1882 ; Jan. 6, 1883. (10) Peloubet’s Notes, 1892, in loc. 


First STEP: FACTS. 


Par. I. v. 1, Christian assemblage. v. 2, the sound. wv. 3, distributed 
tongues. v. 4a, the Holy Spirit. wv. 4b, inspired utterance. Vv. 1-4, THE 
ADVENT OF THE Hoty Spirit. 


Par. 2. uv. 5, Jews of the Dispersion. v. 6a, crowd gathers. wv. 6b, tongue 
speaking. wv. 7f, people amazed. vv. off, foreign lands represented. v. 12, 
explanation sought. wv. 13, conjecture of same. Vv. 5-13, SPEAKING WITH 
TONGUES. 


Par. 3. vv. 14f, defense of the disciples for tongue-speaking. wv. 16-21, 
the phenomenon explained as a fulfillment of O. T. prophecy. wv. 22-32, 
‘Jesus’ life (22), death (23), and resurrection (24-32) explained in their true light. 
VU. 33-36, exaltation and regnancy of Christ. Vv. 14-36, PeTer’s Discourse. 


Par. 4. v. 37, effect of the discourse. wv. 38ff, exhortation and promise. 
v. 41a, initiatory baptism. v.41b, three thousand converts. v. 42, manner 
of life of the Christians. Vv. 37-42, LARGE ACCESSION TO THE Bopy OF 
DIscIPLes. 


Par. 5. v. 43, apostolic miracles. wv. 44f, fraternity and charity. v. 46, 
the Christians’ daily life. wv. 47a, relation to outsiders. wv. 47b, steady growth 

of the disciple body. Vv. 43-47, BENEFICENCE AND INCREASE OF THE CHRIS- ba 
TIANS. 


SECOND STEP: EXPLANATIONS. 


Par. 1. wv. 1, (a) why assembled? (b) were they frequently so? (c) where? 
(2) why not in the Temple? (e) how long since Jesus’ ascension promise? 
(/) why this period of waiting? vv. 2f, (a) were the sound and tongues 
actual wind and fire, or only of such a nature as to suggest these? (b) God in 
the wind, cf. Psa. 104:3f; Ezek. 1:4. (c) God in the fire, cf. Ex. 3:22; 13: 
21; 19:16-20; Gen. 15:17. (d@) what divine purpose in sending these mant- 
Sestations? (e) what did they symbolize? —_v. 4, (a) how many and who 
spoke in tongues? (b) what did they say (cf. v. 11)? 


Pak. 2. v. 5, (a) meaning of ‘‘ dwelling”—permanent residence, or sojourn- 
ing at the feast, or both? (b) meaning of ‘‘devout”? (c) ‘from every 
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nation "—to be taken literally or generally? =v. 6, why did the people run to 
the house where the disciples were gathered? v. 7, significance of the 
question? wv. 8, meaning of ‘our own language’’-—-did foreign-born Jews 
adopt foreign languages? vv. off, (a) make a geographical study of the 
places here referred to. (6) what were ‘‘ proselytes”? (c) describe the two 
kinds. vu. t2f, (a) why the disposition to ridicule the occurrence? (b) what 
had to be accounted for? (c) what explanation was offered, and was it 
serious ? 


Par. 3. v. 14, (a) why did Peter give the address? (b) why did the eleven 
stand up with him? (c) what two classes of people addressed? (d) who are 
meant by ‘‘men of Judea”? (e) who by ‘tye that dwell at Jerusalem ”? 
v.15, why not drunk at ‘‘third hour” (cf. 1 Thess. 5: 7f)? v. 16, when and 
under what circumstances was this prophecy originally made (cf. Joel2: 
28-32)? vv. 17f, (@) meaning of O. T. expression ‘in the last days”? 
(6) zts meaning in the N. T. (cf. Heb. 1:2; 2 Tim. 3:1; 1 Jno. 2:18)? 
(c) what was tt to ‘‘ prophesy” (cf. 1 Sam. 10:5-13,; et al.)? (dad) what 
difference between ‘‘ vistons” and “* dreams’? vv. 19f, (a) were men to 
expect a literal fulfillment of these words? (b) had these signs yet come (cf. 
Lk. 20:11; Matt. 24:29)? (¢) what zs meant by the Day of the Lord” — 
fall of Jerusalem, second advent, day of judgment, or what? v. 21, 
difference between this and the Gospel invitation? v. 22, (a) meaning of ‘‘a 
man approved of God” (cf. Jno. 3:2)? (6) why does Peter argue from 
Jesus’ humanity to his divinity? (c) distinguish between ‘‘ mighty works,” 
‘‘wonders” and ‘‘signs,” illustrating each. wv. 25-31, (a) state clearly 
Peter’s argument from Psa. 16: 8-11 for Christ's resurrection. (6) was 
this legitimate interpretation? (c) how valuable was the argument abso- 
lutely? (dad) how valuable relative to his time and audience? U. 32, ex- 
plain why the Christians were essentially ‘‘ witnessess,” and of what? ., vv. 
33ff, (a) state Peter's argument for the exaltation of Christ (cf. Matt. 22: 
43). (6) in what sense zs tt valid? v.36, characterize this application of 
the truth. 

Par. 4. v. 37, (a) meaning of ‘‘ pricked in their heart”? (b) ‘* they "—who? 
v. 38, (a) what two requirements (cf. Lk. 24:47; Matt. 28:19)? (6) were 
Sormer persecutors among the inguirers (cf. Lk. 23:34)? v.39, (a) * your 
children "—young of years, or posterity? (b) ‘‘all afar off "—Gentiles (cf. 
Zech. 6:15; Eph. 2:11ff), (c) meaning of v. 396? v. 40, ‘‘ crooked gene- 
ration"—in what respects and why (cf. Deut. 32:5; Phil. 2:15; Matt. 
3:7, 17:17)? v. 41, (a) why so many converts? (b) from what classes of 
the people? (c) why had not Christ had such numerical success? —_v. 42, 
(a) state carefully the content of the apostolic teaching at this time. 

Par. 5. wv. 43, (a) whence this ‘‘ fear,” and why? (b) what were some of the 
‘* wonders and signs done by the apostles”? (c) why were they commissioned 
to’ perform them? (ad) was their commission transferred to subsequent 
generations ? vu. 44f, (a) characterize the fraternal relations and self- 
sacrifice of the Christians. (4) zs anything more meant here than pure 
charity in case of need?  v. 46, (a) how could the Christians still be Jews 
also, in religion? (b) explain the ‘‘ breaking of bread” (cf. v. 42; Lk. 24: 
35; Acts 20:7; 1 Cor. 10:16). (c) meaning of ‘‘singleness of heart”? 47, 
(a) reasons for the growth? (b) exact meaning of the last clause (compare 


AV and RV)? 
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THIRD STEP: Topics. 


1. The Feast of Pentecost. (1) What were the three great feasts of the 
Jewish Year, when did each come, and what was its significance (cf. Ex. 23: 
14-17; Deut. 16:1-17)? (2) what was the manner of celebrating the Pente- 
costal Feast? (3) had this Feast any relation to the Sinai law-giving (cf. 
Ex.12:7; 19:1)? (4) what zs our ‘‘ Whitsunday”? (5) was this Day of 
Pentecost a Sunday (cf. Lev. 23:15f ; Jno. 18:28; 19:14, 31)? (6) what 
difference whether it was Sunday or not? (7) why was the Day of Pente- 
cost chosen as the time for the fuller advent of the Spirit? (&) zs zt accurate 
to call this the ‘birthday of the Church” —was not the Church truly exist- 
ent before this in the body of believers? (9) what was the exact significance 
of the day to the Christian Church ? 


2. Advent of the Holy Spirit. (1) Recall Jesus’ promise of it and the con- 
dition (cf. Jno. 15:26; 16:7). (2) had the Holy Spirit been present and active 
before this time (cf. Lk. 1:41 ; Jno. 20:22)? (3) if so, what was the peculiar- 
ity of this Pentecostal coming (cf. Acts 2:33; Jno. 7:39; 16:7-11)? (4) was 
the bestowal at this time, fuller, permanent, and universal? (5) was zt of 
such a nature as to preclude a further outpouring of the Spirit? (6) was 
this bestowal in part of a temporary nature, e. g. the gifts of prophecy and of 
miracle-working? (7) what zs meant by the ‘* Dispensation of the Spirit”? 
(8) what was Christ's relation to the advent of the Holy Spirit (cf. Jno. 15: 
26; 16:7), and why was it so? (9) formulate your conception of the Holy 
Spirit. 

3. Jews of the Dispersion. (1) In what numbers and where might Jews 
be found outside of Palestine? (2) describe the three great compulsory dis- 
persions in the seven hundred years before Christ (cf. 2 Kgs. 15:29; 17:6; 
25:8-17. (3) were there also voiuntary dispersions for purposes of commerce ? 
(4) did the dispersed Jews maintain their Jewish religion in foreign lands? 
(5) why? (6) zt what ways? (7) how was this dispersion of the Jews 
providentially turned to the highest service of the Gospel when Christianity 
was carried into the pagan world? (8) compare with this Jewish service to 
the Gospel that rendered by the extensive conquests of the Greeks, and the 
world empire of the Romans. (9) how did representatives of the dispersed 
Jews happen to be in Jerusalem at this time? (10) would they be likely to 
carry Christianity back with them to their foreign homes ? 


4. Inspired Tongue-speaking. Consider two views: (1) an actual 
speaking of the Christians in different languages—Greek, Arabian, 
Persian, and especially in the various dialects of these: a temporary, 
miraculous, and wholly peculiar phenomenon (so Gloag, Hackett, Schaff,, 
etal.,g.v.). But explain (a) why this was necessary, since Greek and 
Latin were universally known and used; (6) why they should be thought 
drunk if they were talking intelligtbly ; (c) why this instance of tongue- 
speaking should be pronounced wholly different from the tongue-speaking 
common in the early church (cf. Acts 10:46; 19:6, 1 Cor. 12-14. (2) an 
ecstatic, incoherent utterance of the believing Christian manifesting his joy 
in the possession of the Spirit (see full description in 1 Cor. 12-14, especially 
14:14, 19, 22f), (so Meyer, Neander, Fisher, Lindsay, et al., g.v.). Js tt 
possible that the tradition which Luke incorporates here slightly misunder- 
stood the Pentecostal occurrence ? 

(Study V.) 
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5. Peter’s Discourse. Consider the characteristics of this discourse, as 
regards : (1) the material introduced. (2) the line of argument developed. (3) 
the points of the teaching about Christ. (4) the fitness of the discourse to the 
situation (the hour of witness-bearing had come). (5) its directness, simplicity, 
and courage. (6) Peter’s own conviction of the truth he proclaimed. (7) what 
is the value to us of such a discourse, together with its historical setting? 
(8) how did Luke probably obtain the account of zt for his history ? 

6. Church Membership. (1) What had made baptism an initiatory rite of 
admission to the Church (cf. Lk. 24:47; Matt. 28:19)? (2) What did baptism 
signify? (3) how was zt administered? (4) was tt both a water and a 
spirit baptism (cf. Acts 19: 1-6)? (5) describe the early custom of celebrating 
the Lord's Supper (Eucharist) at the close of the union meal (Agape). (6) 
what requirements, as regarded past life, were exacted of a candidate for 
membership? (7) what, as to present conduct? (8) what was it necessary for 
him to believe? (9) what were the contents of the primitive church creed ? 
(10) has this any bearing upon church creeds of to-day—if so, what ? 


7. Characteristics of the Primitive Christian Life. (1) Eight particulars of 
the daily conduct and experience of the first Christians are specified (vv. 42, 
46): (a) receiving instruction from the apostles; (b) religious fellowship (cf. 
Phil. 1:5); (c) celebration together of the Eucharist ; (d) public worship and 
prayer ; (e) faithfulness to the Temple service ; (f) continued joy and unity ; 
(g) praise and thanksgiving to God; (h) powerful influence for good on the 
unconverted. (2) describe and illustrate these characteristics. (3) what was 
their source? (4) how generally did they obtain among the Christiatis? (5) 
compare their type of Christian living with our own, showing points of 
excellence and of deficiency in each. 


FourTH STEP: OBSERVATIONS. 


1. The Christians were gathered together for united worship when the 
great outpouring of the Spirit came. 

2. The inner spiritual experience was signified and emphasized by the outer 
physical manifestation. 
- 3. This was the formal organization of the Christian Church. 


4. The opportunity given the Christians to reach the multitude with the 
Gospel was fully used. 


5. The apostles stood up to represent the Church, while Peter spoke as a 
representative of the apostles. 

6. Peter here sustains the same relation toward the Twelve as during 
‘Christ's ministry—he is leader and spokesman. 

7. His address is full of truth newly-conceived, and is manifestly inspired 
utterance. 

8. Anew view and use of O. T. Scripture is now apparent in Christian 
thought and teaching. ° 

g. The time had come when Christianity could achieve numerical success. 

10. The daily life of the Christians was characterized by apostolic instruc- 
tion, fellowship, commemoration of Jesus, joy and prayer. 

11. The Christian life, work and teaching, impressed and won outsiders. 

12. The Christians, while essentially such, still remained faithful also to 
their Jewish belief and worship. 

(Study V.) 
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FirTH STEP: SUMMARY. 
1. Prepare an orderly list of the important historical incidents recorded in 
this Section. : 
2. Gather and classify all information afforded by this Section concerning : 
(a) attitude of the common people toward the Christians. 
(b) power of the Gospel in the world. 
(c) form of organization of the Church. 
(d) rites and services of the Church. 
(e) conditions of membership, and number of members. 
(f) relation of the Christians to the Jewish religion. 
(g) teaching and preaching of the early Church. 
(h) apostolic miracle-working—quantity and significance. 
(i) daily life and practice of the Christians. 
(j) apostolic use of the O. T. Scriptures. 
(k) indications of God’s guidance and blessing. 
(1) elements of strength in the Church and and its leaders. 
(m) presence and work of the Holy Spirit in the Church. 


3. Write out a brief description of the eventful Day of Pentecost, indicating 
its significance for the Christian Church. 


4. Review carefully the Summary of Sec. 3, bringing all its material into 
organic unity with the Summary of this Section, weaving together the entire 
history up to this point. 

SIXTH STEP: TEACHINGS. 

1. Christ’s relation to His Church is vital and permanent. 

2. The Holy Spirit is present in and with the Church as the renewing and 
informing power to bring about its perfection. 

3. The importance and the blessedness of the associated life of Christians 
are manifest. 

4. Elements of character which Christianity produces are: sincerity, devo- 
tion, studiousness, unity, fraternity, self-sacrifice, joy, exemplary living. 

5. Courageous witness-bearing for Christ is of supreme value and efficiency. 

(Study V.) 
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Biblical Work and Workers. 


The recent meeting in Philadelphia of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis was largely attended and full of interest. Dr. T. W. Chambers of 
New York presided. The following papers were read: ‘‘ Anomalies of the 
New Testament,” by Prof. E. P. Gould, of the Episcopal Divinity School. A 
treatise on the ‘‘Song of Songs,” in which Prof. Henry Ferguson, of Trinity 
College, endeavored to prove the identity of the Shepherd Lover and King. 
‘‘Palestine and Egypt, 1400 B. C.” by Prof. M. Jastrow, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. ‘‘ Light Thrown on Certain Biblical Passages by Talmudic 
Usage,” by Rab. M. Jastrow, Ph. D. An analysis of Exodus 13-22 was given 
by the Rev. B. W. Bacon. ‘‘ The Assyrian, Phoenician and Hebrew Months, 
with special reference to the Old Testament,” by Rev. W. Moss. Arnolt, 
Ph. D. Some interesting notes upon ‘‘ Difficult Passages in the Old Testa- 
ment” were presented by Prof. J. P. Peters, Ph. D., of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Dr. H. C. Trumbull, editor of the S. S. Tzmes, read a paper 
entitled ‘‘Jonah in Nineveh.” Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt presented the last 
paper, a discussion concerning the ‘‘ Character of Christ’s Last Meal.” Dr. Hil- 
precht, who was to have read a paper entitled ‘‘A New Etymology of 
Nineveh,” was unable to be present for that purpose, and his paper, an original 
research based on the cuneiform literature, will be published. Other papers 
were received from absent members, but lack of time forbade the reading of 
them. The discussions were all of high value, and awakened spirited com- 
ment and debate from the body of hearers. 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature held its winter session in 
Chicago, Dec. 18th-21st, the programme presenting a discussion of the Life 
and Times of Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel, the ground which is to be covered 
by the International Sunday-school Lessons during the next six months. The 
effort to promote a more critical study of the Bible, and to arouse an interest in 
sacred literature, was abundantly successful. The following instructors and 
lecturers contributed to the programme, making it one of the highest interest, 
scholarship and value: Pres. W. G. Ballantine, D. D., Rev. J. H. Barrows: 
D.D., Rev. F. M. Bristol, D. D., Prof. S. I. Curtiss, D. D., Rt. Rev. Bp. 
Samuel Fallows; Prof. E. T. Harper, Ph. D., Pres. W. R. Harper, Prof: 
Chas. Horswell, Ph. D., Mr. J. L. Houghteling, Mr. B. F. Jacobs, Prof. 
Herrick Johnson, D. D., Rev. Wm. M. Lawrence, D. D., Prof. Chas. J. Lit- 
tle, D. D. LL. D., Pres. W. C. Roberts, D. D. LL. D., Rev. Jno. Rouse, 
D. D., Prof. H. M. Scott, D. D., Prof. M. S. Terry, D. D., Prof. R. F. Weid- 
ner, D. D., Prof. A. C. Zenos, D. D. The critical questions concerned with 
the second part of the Book of Isaiah were treated by Pres. Harper and Prof. 
Curtis, the former speaking of points therein about which there is disagree- 
ment, the latter of points therein about which there is agreement. An ab- 
stract of this interesting discussion will be found on another page. The spirit- 
ual lessons to be drawn from a study of the prophets were set forth with 
clearness and power, and practical suggestions as to the application of the 
truth gained were presented for all classes of Christian workers. There 
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was in the session an admirable balance of the critical, spiritual and practical 
elements, which quite set at nought the objection sometimes raised that the 
critical study of the Bible is injurious to practical Christianity. The popular 
interest awakened by this winter session of the /zs¢ztu¢e would seem to indi- 
cate that former indifference to these subjects was due largely to the fact that 
they had not been studied aright, and suggests the line on which a new era 
of Bible study is to be worked out. It is proposed to hold another session 
within a few months which will discuss, in a way similar to this, the material 
of the International Lessons for the last half of the year. Plans are also mak- 
ing for a series of University Extensive lectures, which will accompany the 
progress of the Sunday-schools in their study, to be given on the North, West 
and South sides of Chicago. 


The death of Dr. Abraham Kuenen, which took place in Leyden, Dec, 18th,. 
deprives the destructive critical school of its most distinguished member. He 
was sixty-three years of age, and for the last thirty-six years had been Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the Dutch University of Leyden. His first important 
work was his ‘‘ Historico-Critical Investigation into the Origin and Collection 
of the Old Testament Books,” which was published in three volumes 1861-6. 
This work exerted a great influence, both in England and in Germany. Dr. 
Kuenen came into greatest prominence through his Hibbert Lectures, deliv- 
ered during 1882 in London and at Oxford University, his subject being 
‘* National Religions and Universal Religions.” He took this occasion to de- 
liver publicly, in the presence of the most learned theologians and critics, the 
views of his school on the religion of Israel. The Hebrew Faith wis divided 
into two parts, the first from Moses to the eighth century prophets, called the 
era of the ‘‘ Popular Religion” of Israel ; the second, from the eighth century 
to Christ, the era of ‘‘ National Religion,” the Judaism of the Prophets. The 
evolutional process through which this object of Israel’s worship passed before 
it appeared in Hebrew thought as the grandest conception of Deity, he as- 
cribes to the work of the prophets, who transferred to this popular Deity the 
nobler ethical attributes (justice, law, omnipotence) which formed the basis of 
that moral law by which these prophets were themselves dominated. Dr. 
Kuenen had thus diverged widely from Ewald, who had been his first guide 
and master in biblical exegesis, and had become associated with Graf and 
Reuss in their destructive criticism. His position has since been made famil- 
iar to English readers through the work of Wellhausen and Robertson Smith. 
He himself further developed it in his best known book entitled ‘‘The Re- 
ligion of Israel to the Fall of the Jewish State.” He was engaged, at the 
time of his death, upon a revised edition of his ‘‘ Investigation,” was superin- 
tending a comprehensive translation and commentary on the Old Testament 
by Dutch scholars, and was recasting his ‘‘ Religion of Israel.” He was a man 
of kindly spirit, possessed of warm personal friends. He was a student of the 
Bible who earnestly and fearlessly sought the truth concerning the literature 
which he investigated. He treated theology from the point of view of the 
analytical chemist, and became to some extent an iconoclast of true religion. 
No one will deny him the respect to which high and genuine scholarship en- 
titles him. No one should be impatient over the work he has done. Much of 
it has been shown to be wrong, all of it has served to make plain what zs 
right and true concerning the Jewish history and religion. 
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Book Notices, 


The Book of Proverbs. 
The Book of Proverbs. [The Expositor’s Bible.]~ By R. F.f{Horton, M.ZA. 

New York: A. C. Armstrong and Son. Pp. 418. Price $1.50. 

The versatile author of this interesting Exposition is best known to Bible 
students as having written an earnest book in behalf of broader views of the 
Bible and Biblical Inspiration, entitled ‘‘ Inspiration and the Bible.” Judging 
from that work one would be inclined to think that this portion of Scripture 
would not offer a particularly happy field for his peculiar powers, which seem 
to be those of philosophical criticism and imaginative insight rather than of 
practical and sober every day life. But herein a happy disappointment awaits 
the reader. The very ideal element in the writer enables him to clothe with a 
kind of attractive grace these common sense teachings without permitting any 
of the vigor and plainness of his original to vanish away in the process. Both 
beauty of expression and earnestness of practical purpose, therefore, charac- 
terize these pages. There is at the same time no lack of critical scholarship 
and wide reading. The application of these old time lessons to the problems 
of present day life is made with unsparing severity as well as with evangelical 
warmth. Under this treatment the book becomes a kind of manual of life, 
the Book of Proverbs brought down to date and illuminated by the spirit of a 
Christian. It is a noble and faithful piece of exposition which will advance 
Mr. Horton’s reputation as a religious teacher and make known to many who 
have up to this time overlooked it, the present religious value of the Book of 
Proverbs. 


Supernatural Revelation. 


Supernatural Revelation: An Essa ee | the Baszs of the Chris- 
tian Faith. By C.M. Mead, Ph. D.,D.D. New York: A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph and Co. Pp. xv., 469. 


These chapters were originally lectures delivered at Princeton Theological 
Seminary, now expanded to twice the original size and furnished with notes 
etc. They are the work of an open-minded, careful, candid, conservative 
Christian scholar. They are very comprehensive and very timely, constitut- 
ing the best manual of Christian Evidences, in the best sense, that has 
appeared up to date. The titles of the Chapters are as follows: (1) Origin of 
the theistic belief, (2) Grounds of the theistic belief, (3) The question of a 
primeval revelation, (4) The Christian revelation, general features, miracles 
defined, (5) and (6) The evidential value of miracles, (7) Proof of the Chris- 
tian miracles, (8) The relation of Christianity to Judaism, (9) The record of 
revelation, Inspiration, (10) The authority of the Scriptures, (11) The condi- 
tion and limits of biblical criticism. An appendix consisting of seven impor- 
tant ‘‘ Excursus” follows, and full indices complete the book. 

The most interesting of these chapters are the third, which favors the theory 
of a primeval revelation ; the sixth, where the conclusion is reached that mira- 
cles have an indispensable evidential worth, but not independent of the 
evidence derived from the personal character and doctrine of the miracle- 
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worker; the eighth, where among other interesting matter, the position is 
held that the New Testament authenticates the historical material of the Old 
though not verifying all its details, e. g. in the early chapters of Genesis an 
historical basis must be admitted, and the statements about Moses and David's 
writings in the N. T. do not in most cases commit our Lord or the apostles to 
the endorsement of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch or the Davidic 
authorship of the Psalms; the tenth, in which inerrancy is regarded as not 
proved if indeed it is not rejected ; and the eleventh, which very forcibly and 
fairly though sometimes too narrowly defines the province and bounds of 
biblical criticism. 

Every minister should have this book and study it seriously and thoroughly, 
testing its assertions and conclusions by common-sense and the latest results 
of investigation. Its defects are, as might be expected, such as result from its 
wide scope. No one man can master this entire field so as to speak with 
authority and insight concerning all its parts. Dr. Mead is, however, a 
scholar and a wide reader. His analytic ability and excellent method enable 
him to do a fine service in blocking out the ground for the individual student 
to fill up and correct where further study may require it. 


Ecclesiastes. 


The Book of Ecclestastes ; with a new translation. [The Expositor’s Bible. ] 
By Samuel Cox, D. D. New York: A.C. Armstrong and Son. Pp. 335. 
Price $1.50. 

The authorship of Ecclesiastes, according to Dr. Cox, must be denied to 
Solomon, both language and historical and social background forbidding it. 
The difficulty is, when once this position has been taken, to find any time 
which will suit these things. Our author holds that it appeared in the fourth 
century B. C., from the hand of one of ‘‘ the wise,” addressed to the degen- 
erate and enfeebled Judaism of the period of the Persian supremacy. He de- 
nies any special Greek influence in the book, holding that its design was ‘‘to 
deliver the exiled (sic) Jews from the misleading ethical theories into which 
they had fallen, from the sensualism and the scepticism occasioned by their 
imperfect conception of the Divine ways, by showing them that the true good 
of life results from a temperate and thankful enjoyment of the gifts of this 
Divine bounty, and a cheerful endurance of toil and calamity, combined with 
a sincere service of God and a steadfast faith in that future life in which all 
wrongs will be righted and all problems receive a triumphant solution.” 
“Availing himself of the historical and traditional records of Solomon’s life, 
he depicts under that disguise, the moral experiments which he has conducted.” 
The exposition of Dr. Cox will, therefore, be found to proceed along these lines. 
The excellence as well as the weakness of his work appears in this. He seems 
to fail to give due strength to the pessimistic elements which, not only in the 
popular impression but to the student, form the background if not the motive 
of the writing. To the literary and critical problems of which Ecclesiastes is 
full little heed is paid. The historical background is not worked into any de- 
tailed relation to the poem. The value of the translation and exposition is in 
their general religious helpfulness rather than in their particularly scholarly 
qualities. In the description of death (12; 1-7) the medical and physical inter- 
pretation is stoutly denied and the description is regarded as the approach and 
effects of astorm. Dr. Cox’s book is interesting and for religious instruction 
and popular reading will be found enlightening. 
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Biblical Motes. 


Melchizedek. The evidence from the clay records is brought forward by 
Prof. Sayce to establish the Genesis account of the Priest-King of Jerusalem as 
a real historical personage. Even the later biblical mention of Melchizedek 
cast a hue of mystery over his personality. But Egyptian archives unearthed 
at Tel-el-Amarna, dating back to the century preceding the Exodus, contain 
letters sent from the vassal princes of Syria and Palestine to their Egyptian 
sovereign. The prince of Jerusalem at this time was Ebed-tob, and his letters 
throw much light upon the early history of Jerusalem, the identity of Melchiz- 
edek included. The name of the city at that period was Salim or Salem which 
was the name of its patron god (meaning, the God of Peace), who is identified 
with one of the forms of the Sun-god worshiped in Babylonia. Here, then, is 
the etymology of the name Jerusalem, meaning the City of the God of Peace. 
And here also Prof. Sayce finds historical verification of the position occupied 
by Melchizedek as king of Salem, and priest of the Most High God of the 
Canaanite city, in the time of Abraham, to whom Abram thé Hebrew paid 
tribute. Ebed-tob was himself such a priest-king of Jerusalem—king by rea- 
son of his priesthood, and the office seems to have continued even down to the 
time when David captured the Jebusite fort on Zion. 


The Gospel of John as a Book for the Future. The words of Prof. Porter 
on this subject in a recent issue of the S. S. Zzmes, are worthy of attention. 
Among other things he says: ‘‘ the Gospel of John shares with the other books 
of the New Testament the character of being a book for its time, a book aimed 
at present definite needs of actual men ; but it is distinguished from the rest 
by being also in the writer's intention a book for the future. The other books 
have proved to be such in fact ; John’s book is such in conscious purpose. A 
new prospect had opened before his eyes, which neither Peter nor James nor 
Paul nor the synoptic writers could so clearly have seen—the prospect of a 
long continuance of the Christian community in the world before the Lord’s 
return. John, in his old age, may well have felt upon him the burden of the 
time close at hand when no one would be left to testify to the Jesus of history. 
There is abundant evidence in his Gospel that he is thinking of this time. 
John, then, has a double task,—the more immediate one, to teach how Chris- 
tian faith is to maintain itself in its purity and commend itself in its power 
among men of Greek culture and modes of thought ; and the larger one, to call 
forth and make abiding a living faith in an unseen Christ. The first task he 
accomplished by teaching men who were seeking for a revelation of God and 
a knowledge of truth, to find these, not in remote speculations, but in an 
earthly life, a person really seen and loved. For the second task, this knowl- 
edge of the earthly life was not enough,—was not even necessary. It is better 
to know the unseen Christ (Jno. 20:29; 16:17). He writes to vindicate the 
abiding personal presence and spiritual power of the living Christ in the world, 
and to teach that he can be as truly known and loved and followed by those 
who are to come as he was during his earthly life.” 
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John 3:5, ‘“‘Except a man be born of water and the Spirit.” A recent dis- 
cussion of this text, in England, resulted in the general conclusion that water 
baptism was meant, and the Spirit was the Holy Spirit; that baptism, how- 
ever, was not asserted to be essential to regeneration, the only absolutely 
essential element being the presence and working of the Holy Spirit of God. 
The desire of the writers was to remove the word ‘‘ water,” or at least mini- 
mize its importance. The /:xfosztory Times now cites a new interpretation, 
that given by Rev. Jas. Neil in a little book upon ‘“ Figurative Language in 
the Bible.” Mr. Neil believes that the phrase is an instance of the figure 
of speech called Aendzadys, whereby one qualified subject is expressed as two 
separate subjects ; the qualifying adjective is for emphasis turned into a sepa- 
rate substantive. It is a characteristic of the Eastern languages, and appears 
not infrequently in the Bible (e. g., Dan. 8:10; Acts 14:13; 2 Tim. 1:10; 
Jno. 14:6). In this passage, therefore, it means ‘‘except a man be born of 
spiritual water, with a strong emphasis upon the word ‘‘spiritual.” And 
shortly afterward in the same Gospel the meaning of ‘‘spiritual water” is 
shown (Jno. 7: 37-39.) A similar figure is used by Virgil when he says, ‘‘ we 
pour out a libation from bowls and gold,” by which he means ‘‘ from golden 
bowls.” The figurative language of the Bible is at present one of the most 
fertile and interesting fields for study, and promises much fruit toward the 
exact understanding of many obscure passages. 


The Serpent of Gen. iii. Prof. Ryle, of Cambridge, writing in the E-rfosz- 
tory Times upon the ‘Story of Paradise,” says that the serpent constantly 
appears in the early legends of primitive races—Persians, Greeks, Babylonians. 
We can hardly question that the mention of the serpent, in the original form 
of the Hebrew legend, occupied a more prominent position than it does in 
Genesis, from which the Hebrew writers, imbued with the pure faith of Jehovah, 
have vigorously excluded whatsoever was associated with the taint of idola- 
try, of degrading superstition, or of unedifying expansion. The serpent in our 
narrative supplies the external motive to sin: God tempted not to sin, nor 
was man created sinful. But as to the origin of the external motive supplied 
by the serpent, Genesis is silent. It cannot be asserted that the personality of 
the spirit of evil is here taught. Our conception of this comes less from the 
narrative itself than from Milton’s description in Paradise Lost. The narra- 
tive emphasizes the subtle character, not what we should call the Satanic 
origin, of the temptation. A significant verse is Gen. 3:15, ‘I will put 
enmity between thee and the woman,” etc. Its merely literal explanation does. 
not exhaust its meaning. The underlying thought is that of a spiritual con- 
flict between the race of man and the influences of temptation, between 
humanity with its gift of choice and the principle of evil which ever suggests. 
the satisfaction of the lower desires. Ultimate victory is assured, but the pro- 
cess is not explained. Both Jewish and Christian interpretation have given 
to the promise the significance of a Messianic prediction. Many found in it 
the prediction of a personal Messiah ; but Calvin, and the Reformers generally,. 
explained the words in a more general sense, regarding the ‘‘seéd of the 
woman” as the descendants of the first woman from among whom, according 
to the flesh, the Messiah should come. Interpreting them in the light of the 
immediate context, we cannot say that the Hebrew writer foresaw their fulfill- 
ment in any one individual ; and yet we cannot fail to see, in the light of the 
New Testament, the appropriateness of the language used to their ultimate: 
verification (e. g., Rom. 5 : 12-21; 16:20). 
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Old Testament Prophecy and Biblical Criticism.*—How far is the prophetic 
element of the Old Testament, which relates to Christ and his Kingdom, af- 
fected by the results of recent biblical criticism? This element consists, first, 
in the conception that Israel was a people chosen by God to constitute his 
kingdom here on earth; secondly, in the fact that Israel failed to fulfill the 
purpose of this choice; and thirdly, in the promise that, in spite of present 
failure, the purpose should yet be carried out and the kingdom of God should 
be realized. The first two of these facts may be called the basis of prophecy, 
while the last is the prophetic word proper. Old Testament prophecy, then, in 
substance, is the promise, the assurance, of the realization or consummation of 
the kingdom of God. It declares that the barriers to this result, as they were 
seen in Israel and the world, will be removed. Through divine judgments and 
the gracious bestowal of spiritual gifts, the people will be cleansed from sin 
and ignorance and have free access to God, who will dwell among them. The 
kingdom also will be world-wide, embracing all nations and all classes in a 
condition of great joy, peace and prosperity. In connection with this promise 
was announced the advent of a future king, the Messiah, who would be in- 
strumental in bringing about these happy results, and who, like the Israelitish 
king, but in a most unique and mysterious manner, should represent both the 
people to God and God tothe people. This, in brief, is the substance of Old 
Testament prophecy. It is the promise of the redemption of Israel, together 
with the Gentiles. Its form and expression are varied, conditioned by the 
times of its utterance and the personal characteristics of those who proclaimed 
it. All specific prophecies present in some way this general theme. If judg- 
ment is pronounced against the people of Israel, it means that they do not 
truly represent the kingdom of God. They must be purified. If the over- 
throw of Israel’s foes is predicted, it proclaims the ultimate triumph of the 
kingdom of God over all obstacles. This prophecy is found not only directly 
in words, but also indirectly in the history and institutions of Israel which, as 
a revelation of the divine character, became suggestive of the future. The re- 
demption of the people from Egypt gave reason for the hope of a larger and 
fuller redemption, and became its type. Now this prophetic word is abso- 
lutely untouched in all its essential features by recent biblical criticism. It 
makes no difference how the date and authorship of the books of the Old Tes- 
tament may be changed. They may be shifted from century to century, or 
person to person, without affecting the promises and expectations there re- 
corded. The proto-evangelium and the promises given to Abraham, whether 
written by Moses or a writer of the exile, equally foreshadow Christ, declaring 
the purpose that God had at the beginning of the history of man and Israel. 
If the author of the Books of Samuel was mistaken in regard to the genesis of 
the expectation of the Messiah as the son of David, as some hold, yet the fact 
of this expectation remains, which originated in some way and is fulfilled in 
Christ. The fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, if written by another than the 

.* By Prof, E. L. Curtis, in Boston Congregationalist, Jan. 7, 1802. 
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prophet of that name, stands unimpaired as a signal prophecy of the suffering 
Saviour and the risen Redeemer. Likewise itis with all Old Testament 
prophecy. The lines of its prefigurement of and preparation for Christ and 
Christianity can never be obliterated. But while modern biblical criticism has 
not modified the conception of the substance of Old Testament prophecy, it 
has, to a considerable extent, changed the conception of its form, in three 
ways: (1) The older writers frequently did not distinguish clearly between 
the historical meaning of passages and the final meaning discerned in the light 
of the fulfillment. They often made the former identical with the latter. The 
New Testament writers usually, if not always, interpret the Old Testament 
simply in the light of its fulfillment, and are at no pains to give the historic 
meaning. Nor do they distinguish between direct and indirect prophecies. A 
recognition of these facts is necessary to a correct understanding of the appli- 
cations of the Old Testament in the New. (2) Since prophecy was universally 
conditioned in form by the period of its announcement, modern criticism finds 
such a conditioning element in the records of primeval and patriarchal antiq- 
uity. The line cannot be drawn with perfect exactness between the original 
event and its later interpretation. The present forms of the patriarchal prom- 
ises were determined in some degree by the date and authorship of their 
record, but doubtless they have a real historic value. (3) Modern biblical criti- 
cism has also taken away some of the importance once attached to the literal 
fulfillments of prophecy. Great stress used to be laid upon these, and they 
have a permanent significance. But the supreme value is in the deeper, spirit- 
ual fulfillment. 


Prof. Curtis has written so concisely that it is difficult to condense his words. His state- 
ment of the content of Old Testament prophecy is particularly good. The confidence 
which he expresses, that current criticism has only to do with its unessential characteris- 
tics, may well be shared by all who are fearful of the results of Biblical scholarship. The 
lines of modification along which he says the better conception of Old Testament prophecy 
is now being developed, are worthy of the attention, careful thought and study of all Bible 
students. 


Inspiration.*—It cannot be too often repeated that the only legitimate 
method of determining what is involved in the idea of inspiration, or under 
what conditions it manifests itself, is by an examination of the books that are 
described as inspired, and an impartial study of the facts presented by them. 
The Bible does not define it, nor does it contain any warrant for the verbal 
theories advanced by some speculative theologians. It lays no claim to abso- 
lute and universalinerrancy. Without pretending to define inspiration, or to 
determine the mystery of its operation, we may, I suppose, say that what we 
mean by it is, an influence which gave to those who received it a unique and 
extraordinary sfiyztual insight, enabling them thereby, without superseding 
or suppressing the human faculties, but rather using them as its instruments, 
to declare in different degrees, and in accordance with the needs or circum- 
stances of particular ages or particular occasions, the mind and purpose of 
God. Every true and noble thought of man is indeed, in a sense, inspired of 
God ; but with the biblical writers the purifying and illuminating Spirit must 
have been present in some special and exceptional measure. Nevertheless, in 
the words of the prophet or cther inspired writer, there is a human element 
not less than a divine element, and neither of these must be ignored. The 
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divine truth is always presented through the human organ, and is thus, so to 
say, colored by the individuality of the inspired agent by whom it is enunci- 
ated. Further, it is impossible to close our eyes to the fact that its enunciations 
are sometimes relative rather than absolute ; they are adapted to the circum- 
stances of particular ages, they may even be limited by the spiritual capacity of 
the particular writer, or in the case of his being an historian, by the materials 
or sources of information which he had at his disposal. The revelation of the 
Old Testament is avowedly progressive : the teaching in its earlier parts may 
naturally therefore be expected to be imperfect as compared with that which 
is given in its later parts, or which is to be found in the New Testament. We 
cannot take at random a passage from the inspired volume, and say, without 
qualification or comparison with other passages, that it is absolute truth, or 
the pure word of God, or an infallible guide to conduct or character. Neither 
Scripture itself, nor the judgment of the Church, authorizes us to affirm that 
every statement, or even every book, stands upon the same moral or religious 
plane, or is in the same measure the expression of the divine mind; the influ- 
ences of time and place, of circumstances and situation, of scope and aim, of 
temper and opportunity, must all be taken into account, before we can rightly 
judge of the precise sense in which parts of Scripture are to be regarded as the 
word of God. Does not the expression ‘‘ Word of God,” as a term descriptive 
of the entire Bible, sometimes give rise to misunderstanding? It is at least 
worthy of consideration whether the record of a revelation, though legiti- 
mately termed ‘‘inspired,” is itself legitimately regarded as identical with the 
‘““Word of God.” Nothing is more destructive of the just claims of Chris- 
tianity than a false theory of inspiration. Let us, while we adhere firmly to 
the fac¢ of inspiration, refrain from defining, and especially from limiting, the 
range or mode of its operation, until we have familiarized ourselves, as well as 
may be, with the varied contents, and with the often remarkable relations sub- 
sisting between the different parts of the volume which we term inspired. 
When we have done this, it will hardly fail but that our conception of its scope 
will be broadened and enlarged. 


The matter of the inspiration of the Bible is receiving the attention of the Christian 
Church to-day as never before. ‘The time seems to have come for a deliberate definition of 
this doctrine. The scrutiny and scholarship brought to bear upon it cannot be any too 
minute or thorough ; nor can true Christian breadth and wisdom be spared. The consen- 
sus of opinion will ultimately decide the problem, and to this end we are receiving candid 
expressions of their views from scholars everywhere. Let all of them receive dispassion- 
ate, large-minded consideration. To this important study Dr. Driver’s article brings 
material assistance. 


Composition of the Pentateuch.*—It is a mistake to suppose that those who 
do not agree with the advocates of the current analysis of the Pentateuch reject 
altogether the theory that original ancient documents may, to some extent, lie 
at the basis of the so-called ‘‘ Mosaic” books. On the contrary, they regard it 
as not only possible, but highly probable. It is reasonable to suppose that 
before Moses’ day the matter contained in the earlier chapters of the Bible had 
become more or less fixed in a written form ; and it is also a tolerably safe con- 
clusion from the literary phenomena of the books, especially of the introduction 
to Genesis. Enough is now known of the language of the Semitic peoples to 
make it no rash hypothesis that Abraham, when he entered Canaan, brought 


* By Prof. E. C. Bissell, D. D., in Christian Union, Dec. 26, 1891. 
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with him written as well as oral accounts of the antediluvian and immediately 
subsequent history. For my own part, I feel at present considerable confi- 
dence in the theory that at least Genesis 1 was an original document in Moses’ 
time—which is not, however, saying it was not, first of all, a revelation. As 
for the legislative portions, conservative critics agree with the analysts that 
there are three codes, while analysts agree with the conservatives that the 
representation given in the Hexateuch of the legislative activity of Moses in- 
volves the essential unity of the Torah (i. e., the whole body of Pentateuchal 
laws and history). Conservative critics believe that this representation is hon- 
estly meant, and admitting the claim that the mass of the laws was given by 
direct revelation, they do not find the same difficulty in adjusting them to so 
early an age as that of Moses, as do those who believe that, for the most part, 
among the Hebrews as among other peoples, the principle of natural evolution 
controlled. It is nowhere stated in the Bible that every specific law of the 
Pentateuch arose de novo in the time of Moses. Israel cannot have been wholly 
without laws of its own while in Egypt. The terse, laconic form of the first 
code (Ex. 21-23) favors the view that in principle it had been to some extent 
previously observed ; and there is documentary confirmation of this (Ex. 18 : 16, 
20; Deut. 4:5). The two other codes, that which respects the Tabernacle and 
its worship (Ex.-Num.) and that of Deuteronomy, have wholly different objects 
before them ; the one is for the priests, and is technical in character; the 
other is in the form of a popular address, given near the close of Moses’ life, 
meant especially for the people, and touches upon the first and second only 
where emphasis was called for, or where changed circumstances required a 
modification of form. It is by no means surprising that the Mosaic laws 
needed changing when we consider the mighty crisis through which the people 
were passing when they were given, and especially the trying forty years of 
the wilderness sojourn. Meanwhile it is to be noticed that there is, at the 
same time, something unchanging in them: the ethical and spiritual element. 

There is frequently a tendency to exaggerate the dimensions of the gulf which separates 
two classes of critics. Sometimes there has to be exaggeration, or the gulf would collapse. 
While the division between analysists and conservatives on this problem is a material one, 
it is not so great or so important as many have been led to suppose. Itis a generous step 
toward peace when one of the standard-bearers, as Dr. Bissell is, states just how much he 
can admit, and the exact points where he feels dissent to be necessary. Such a stage has 


been reached in the Johannean discussion; it may be hoped that it is approaching in the 
discussion of the Hexateuch. 
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